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U'T'HE  way  to  succeed  is  to  prepare  for  success, 
and  this  centering  of  your  thought  and  time 
and  energy  in  one  direction  is  the  mental  macadam 
that  the  road  of  life  needs  to  make  the  going  easier.” 

SAVE — W e pay  4 per  cent  interest 
$1.00  or  more  will  open  an  account 

Bank  by  Mail.  Write  Us. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $2,000,000  Assets  Over  $14,000,000 

THE  GUARDIAN 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Reserve  Trust  Company 

Capital  CITY  AND  COUNTY  DEPOSITORY  Resources 

$300,000.00  Over  $3,000,000.00 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Hollenden  Hotel  Bldg.,  Cor.  Superior  Ave.  and  6th  St.  N.  E. 
4 per  cent  on  Savings  Accounts.  2 per  cent  on  Checking  Accounts.  Money 
loaned  on  Real  Estate  and  approved  collateral. 

ADAM  GRAHAM,  President  T.  J.  MOFFETT,  Vice-President 

WM.  N.  PERRIN,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Some  ways  in  which  we  can  serve  you:  If  you  have  money  deposit  it  with  us.  If  you  need  money  borrow 
it  of  us.  If  you  need  insurance  call  and  see  us.  If  you  want  to  send  money  away,  buy  a draft  of  us.  If 
you  want  to  acli  a note,  show  it  to  us.  If  you  have  papers  you  want  collected  bring  them  to  us-  If  it  is 
notconvenieut  to  come  to  the  bank,  write  us,  you  can  makes  deposit  or  do  most  any  kind  of  business  by 
mail  with  us. 


H.  CLARK  FORD.  HARRIS  CREACH.  J.  W.  MERIAM. 

President  Sec’y&Treas.  Ass’t  Sec’y  & Treas. 
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Offers  $125,000.00  Six  Per  Cent  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  denomi- 
nation $500.00  each,  at  par  and  accrued  interest  from  August  15,  1907. 
These  bonds  are  secured  by  136  acres  of  land  in  Cleveland,  appraised 
value  $250,400.00.  Interested  parties  will  be  furnished  particulars  and 
additional  information  upon  request. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


SPEAR  LIBRARY 


Departments 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Theological  Seminary 
The  Conservatory  of  Music 
The  Academy 


Upon  the  completion  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Spear 
Library  will  be  remodeled  and  fully  equipped  as  a 
Zoological  Laboratory. 


The  Seventy-sixth  year  will  begin  Wednesday, 
September  23,  1908 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 
GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary 


The  Cowell  & Hubbard 
Company 


Jewelry  Precious  Stones  Silverware 

Fine  Porcelain  Stationery  Engraving 
Eye  Glasses 

Euclid  Ave.  Cor.  East  Sixth  Street 

CLEVELAND 


BOOK  and  CATALOGUE  WORK 


College  and  School  Stationery  Manufactured  to  Order.  Work  Strictly  First 
Class.  Prices  Reasonable . 

The  Gardner  Printing  Co.  cTevelt?,in<Lo 


College  Gowns  and  Caps 

The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material 
at  Lowest  Prices 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  and  Hoods 

Pulpit  Gowns,  Choir  Vestments 


Cox  Sons  & Vining 


262  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


H.  R.  Hatch  and  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good  line  of  Staph- 
Dry  Goods  and  the  Season’s  Novelties.  Much  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and  out  of 
town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  in  choice  assortment. 

H.  R.  HATCH  AND  COMPANY 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches.  Its 
students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Terms  begin  January  8 and  April  8,  1908.  For  catalogue  and  musical  year 

book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  - Oberlin,  Ohio 


Summer  Session 

Oberlin  College 

June  26th  to  August  14th,  1908 

1 . Collegiate  courses  for  Graduates  and  Under- 
graduate students  in  Art,  Economics,  Education, 
English  Literature,  French,  Geology,  German, 

Greek  Literature  in  English,  History,  Latin, 
Philosophy,  Sociology. 

2.  Courses  for  Teachers  in  English  Literature, 
Education,  German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 

Music,  Philosophy,  Sociology.  These  courses 
are  both  Cultural  and  Normal. 

3.  Courses  for  Academy  and  High  School 
students  in  English  Literature,  French,  German, 
History,  Latin,  Mathematics. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application.  Address 

S.  F.  MacLennan, 

162  South  Cedar  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Books  To  Read  If  You  Are  Interested  In  The 
Search  For  A More  Reasonable  Way  Of  Living 


Are  you  mak- 
ing the  most  of 
your  pozvers , 
mental  and 
physical? 


What  is  the 
true  basis  of 
effort  in  social 
work? 

What  muses 
the  contrast  be- 
tween private 
and  public 
morality? 

H hat  is  the 
greatest  educa- 
tional need  of 
our  time? 

What  is  the 
matter  with 
our  colleges ? 


How  is  the 
Church  attain- 
ing to  the  end 
of  its  existence? 

How  are  the 
new  conditions 
of  life  being 
met  by  the 
Church? 


President  Henry  C.  King’s 

Rational  Living  Some  Practical  Inferences 
from  Modern  Psychology. 
“Eminently  satisfactory  in  stimulating  interest  and 
deepening  purpose  relative  to  noble  living.  It  is  the  best 
book  for  young  men  interested  in  living  the  high  noble 
life  under  modern  conditions  with  which  I am 
acquainted/’— Nehemiah  Boynton,  Minister  Clinton 
Avenue  Cong.  Church,  Biooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.35. 

By  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten,  Univ.  of  Penn. 
The  New  Basis  of  Civilization 

He  preaches  the  gospel  that  the  new  morality  con- 
sists not  in  saving,  but  in  expanding  equipment;  tnat  in- 
creased strength,  keen  interests  and  efficiency  are  a bet- 
ter safeguard  for  the  future  than  a bank  account;  that 
the  suppression  of  vice  is  only  accomplished  by  releasing 
virtue — and  he  does  it  in  pointed  sentences  that  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Cloth,  umo,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

By  Professor  Arthur  Twining  Hadley  YaIe 
Standards  of  Public  Morality  Univ. 

He  treats  with  what  the  Chicago  Tribune  describes 
as  “a  remarkable  quality  of  common  sense,  as  lare  as  it 
is  attractive.”  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  the  ac- 
cepted ethics  of  trade,  of  corporate  management,  of  poli- 
tical machinery,  and  closes  with  an  inspiring  discussion 
of  the  political  duties  of  the  citizen  which  is  really 
practical.  Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

By  Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia 
True  and  False  Democracy  University 

The  moral  education  of  the  individual  human  being, 
through  democracy,  by  public  opinion,  and  the  exercise 
of  citizenship,  is  the  subject  of  this  pat  ticularly  sane  and 
timely  book.  Cloth,  i2mo,  fi.oo  net:  by  mail  fi.io. 

By  Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York 
Individual  Training  in  our  Colleges  Bar 
The  average  student  of  to-day  does  not  receive  as 
good  preparation  for  the  work  of  after  years  as  he  did 
fifty  or  a hundred  years  ago.  He  is  not  getting  as  much 
value  out  of  his  college  lire  as  he  is  entitled  to.  The 
author  has  undertaken  to  show  why  this  is  true.  . . . 

He  has  made  a strong  argument,  has  won  his  case,  and 
the  book  should  be  widely  read.” — Daily  Evening  Trans- 
cript, Boston.  Cloth,  Svo,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.91. 

By  Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  °*  Rochester 
Christanity  and  the  Social  Crisis  Theo.  Sem. 

“It  is  a book  to  like,  to  learn  from,  and  . . . to  be 

charmed  with,”  said  the  New  York  Times.  He  explains 
the  work  of  the  Church  as  “Transforming  the  present 
conditions  cf  this  world  into  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,”  and,  what  is  more,  points  a reasonable  way. 

Cloth,  Svo,  $1.50.  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 
By  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  Chicago  University 
The  Church  and  the  Changing  Order 
The  Boston  Herald  describes  the  book  as  “singularly 
frank  and  penetrating’  in  its  account  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Church  seems  to  be  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  religious  instinct  seems  to  be 
as  strong  as  it  is  ever  was.  His  topics,  Scholarship, 
Brotherhood,  Social  Discontent,  Materialism,  are  those 
upon  which  such  sane,  modern  thinking  is  greatly 
needed.  Cloth,  iamo.  $1.50  net  by  mail.  $1.62 


Pl,blbyhed  The  Macmillan  Co. 


64-66  5th  Ave 
N.  Y 


Volume  IV 


CONTENTS 


Number  10 


Charles  G.  Finney  -----  Frontispiece 

Charles  Grandison  Finney  - - - William  C.  Cochran 

The  Conservative  Function  of  the  American  Scholar 

Hon.  Samuel  Walker  McCall 

The  Abiding  Significance  of  Jesus  - Henry  Churchill  King 

In  Memoriam 

Honorary  Degrees  Conferred 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
PRINTS 

Art  of  The  Netherlands  and 
Germany 

A new  series  of  500  just  completed. 
1 500  subjects  on  Greek  (von  Mach)  and 
Italian  Art  previously  published.  Size 
5 1-2x8  inches.  One  Cent  Each. 

Send  a Two-cent  Stamp  for  Catalogue 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass 


OBERLIN  BOOKS 

Books  by  President  Henry  C.  King 


Rational  Living  net,  $1.25 

Talks  to  Sunday  School 

Teachers,  net,  1.00 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements 

in  Education,  net,  1.50 


Theology  and  Social  Con- 
sciousness, 

Reconstruction  in  Theology, 
The  Appeal  of  the  Child, 

Life  as  a Practical  Problem, 


The  Fight  for  Character, 


net,  .10 


net,  $1.25 
net,  1.20 
net,  .25 
net,  .15 


Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  Studies  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  and 

paper,  net,  60c;  cloth,  net,  90c  His  Apostles 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 

paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 


Two  New  Books  by  Professor  Edward  Dickinson 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Music  in  Oberlin  Conservatory 

History  of  Music,  - net,  $2.50 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church,  net  $2.50 


OBERLIN 

Souvenir  Postal  Cards ! 

Showing  the  recent  College  Buildings. 


Peters  Hall 
Talcott  Hall 
First  Church 
Council  Hall 
Warner  Hall 
Lord  Cottage 
Spear  Library 
Second  Church 
Memorial  Arch 
Oberlin  Hospital 
Baldwin  Cottage 


Senior  Class  Day 
Warner  Gymnasium 
President  King’s  Home 
Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Reservoir  and  Arboretum 
Oberlin’s  Carnegie  Library 
Reading  Girl  Spear  Library 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 
Tappan  Walk  and  Memorial  Arch 
College  Campus  and  Memorial  Arch 
Sturges  Hall  and  Soldiers  Monument 


2J4  cents  each 

Any  of  the  above  sent  post-paid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 


E.  J.  GOODRICH 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Entirely  New  in  Contents  and  in  Form 


Rolfe’s  New  Shakespeare 

40  Volumes.  Each,  56  Cents 


THE  popularity  of  ROLFE’S  SHAKESPEARE 
lias  been  extraordinary,  and  it  is  today  the  standard 
annotated  edition  of  Shakespeare  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

But  since  its  first  appearance  several  great  changes 
have  taken  place.  Many  valuable  books  of  reference 
relating  to  Shakespeare  and  his  works  have  been  is- 
sued. A somewhat  definite  method  of  investigation  and 
study  has  been  developed.  This  has  made  it  advis- 
able to  adjust  the  notes,  introductions,  summaries  of 
plots,  time  analyses,  and  discussion  of  the  characters 
to  the  new  conditions. 

In  this  new  edition  the  page  has  been  made  smaller, 
to  adapt  the  volumes  to  pocket  use.  The  notes  and  in- 
troduction have  been  carefully  revised,  and  important 
additions  have  been  made  throughout.  In  the  new 
notes  the  most  important  feature  is  the  introduction  of 
Dr.  Rolfe’s  own  critical  matter,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  lectures  on  Shakespeare  that  he  has  been  delivering 
with  great  success  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In 
spite  of  repeated  requests,  only  small  portions  of  these 
lectures  have  ever  been  printed  heretofore.  Each 
volume  is  now  absolutely  complete  in  itself. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  FULL  DETAILS 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston 


This  is  more  fully  explained  in  our  little  book  “Inside  Information1 
which  contains  much  concentrated  common  sense  on  the  piano  question, 
k and  is  mailed  free  to  any  one  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a fine  piano  a 


THE  A.  B.  CHASE  CO 

^ Norwalk  Ohio. 


A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos 


DISTINGUISHED  FOR 


Rare  Beauty  of  Tone  Quality 


Made  in  both  Uprights  and  Grands. 
Treble,  far  reaching,  sensitive,  clear  as  a bell 
Middle  Register,  bright  and  singing. 
Bass,  deep  and  pure. 

“The  Most  Vocal  Piano  in  Existence." 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  Principal 

Eight  instructors.  Four  practice  kindergartens.  Fourteenth  year 
Over  one  hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-two  states  and  five  foreign 
countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to  its  proxi- 
mity to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music.  For  Catalogue  and 
other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  <Ibe  ©berltn  Iktribergarten  association 

©rawer  /1ft.  ©berlln,  ©bio 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 


Cottrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities.  Class 
Contracts  a Specialty.  Correct  Hoods 
for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench. 


OBERLIN  BOOKS 


Books  by  President  Henry  C.  King 

Rational  Living,  net  .... 

Talks  to  Sunday  School  Teachers,  net 
Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education,  net 
Theology  and  Social  Consciousness,  net 
Reconstruction  in  Theology,  net 
The  Appeal  of  the  Child,  net 


$1.25 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

1.20 

.25 


Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  . . paper,  net,  60c;  cloth,  net,  90c 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  . paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 

Studies  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 


Books  by  Professor  Edward  Dickinson 
Professor  of  the  History  cf  Music  in  Oberlin  Conservatory 
History  of  Music,  net  .....  $2  50 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church,  net  . . 2 50 

Above  sent  postpaid  for  prices  quoted. 

Oberlin  Postal  Cards  — 13  for  25c  postpaid— largest  assortment  in  Oberlin. 

New  Souvenir  Album  of  Oberlin  College  buildings,  Campus  and  Streets,  30 
Views,  neatly  bound  in  Oberlin  colors,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
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CHARLES  G.  FINNEY 

At  about  forty  year*  of  age  (I833?» 
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Charles  Grandison  Finney 

(Memorial  Address,  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Finney  Memorial 
Chapel,  Oberlin,  June  21,  1908.) 

A recent  author  has  announced,  as  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  psychology  of  religion,  that  conversion  is  distinctly  a phe- 
nomenon of  adolescence ; that  the  event  occurs  most  often  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  immediately  before  and  after  that  year;  and  that  if 
conversion  has  not  occured  before  twenty,  the  chances  are  small  that 
it  will  ever  be  experienced.* 

If  this  is  a faithful  picture  and  a just  conclusion,  the  Church  is 
in  danger.  If  it  be  conceded  that  religion  has  no  power  to  attract 
men  of  mature  judgment,  wide  reading  and  experience,  and  culti- 
vated habits  of  thought,  the  church  will  lose  not  only  them;  but  many 
of  the  young  converts,  who  will,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  believe  that 
religion  is  a species  of  children’s  disease  and  that  manhood  requires 
them  to  reject  what,  they  find,  other  men  are  not  expected  to  accept. 

It  is  my  privilege,  tonight,  to  speak  of  a conspicuous  exception 
to  the  rule,  if  there  be  any  such  rule. 

The  religion  of  Charles  G.  Finney  had  nothing  to  do  with  ado- 
lescence. He  was  not  the  product  of  the  Sunday  School.  He  never 
entered  one  until  long  after  he  was  converted.  He  was  not  swept  in- 
to the  church  on  the  tide  of  a great  emotional  revival. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  Charles  G.  Finney  was  a splendid 
pagan  a young  man  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  proudly  conscious  of 
his  physical  and  intellectual  superiority  to  all  around  him.  He  had 
a magnificent  physique.  Standing  six  feet  two  in  his  stocking  feet, 
he  looked  much  taller  than  that,  for  he  was  very  erect,  very  alert,  full 
of  life  and  energy  and  walked  with  a quick,  elastic  step  that  made 
people  instinctively  turn  and  look  at  him-  Without  an  ounce  of  sup- 
erfluous flesh  he  weighed  one  hundred  and  eight-five  pounds.  He 
could  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  been  sick  a day  in  his  life.  He 

had  been  trained  in  nature’s  gymnasium — the  forest,  the  clearing,  the 
field. 

The  young  people  had  their  athletic  sports  in  those  days,  as  well 

* Psyc5l°logy  of  Religion,  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Ph.  D.,  pp.  28,  30,  38. 
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as  now.  Every  Fourth  of  July,  1 raining  Day  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  was  a “field  day,”  in  which  old  and  young  engaged  in  the  various 
sports  and  champions  of  different  towns  and  “cross-roads”  strove  for 
the  mastery.  Mr.  Finney  did  his  full  share  of  the  work  and  entered 
with  zest  into  all  such  games  and  contests.  He  brought  to  every  task 
and  every  game,  besides  his  athletic  frame, — keen  intelligence,  ner- 
vous energy  and  indomitable  will.  When  he  was  twenty,  he  excelled 
every  man  and  boy  he  met,  in  every  species  of  toil  or  sport.  No  man 
could  throw  him ; no  man  could  knock  his  hat  off ; no  man  could  run 
faster,  jump  farther,  leap  higher,  or  throw  a ball  with  greater  force 
and  precision.  When  his  family  moved  to  the  shore  of  Henderson’s 
Bay,  near  Sackett’s  Harbor,  he  added  to  his  accomplishments  rowing, 
swimming  and  sailing.  He  was  a lover  of  nature  and  the  “call  of 
the  wild”  was  strong  in  him.  He  hardly  knew  which  he  loved  most — 
the  depth  of  the  forest,  with  its  mysterious  life  and  whisperings;  or 
the  solitude  of  the  open  lake  with  the  great  depths  of  sky  above  and 
water  below  and  nothing  between  him  and  eternity,  but  the  thin  sides 
of  a boat. 

He  had  a very  large  head,  symmetrically  developed  and  crowned 
with  abundant  light-brown  hair,  silky  in  texture  and  curling  at  the 
ends.  His  nose  was  strongly  aquiline.  His  eyes  were  large  and 
blue,  at  times  mild  as  an  April  sky,  and  at  others,  cold  and  penetrat- 
ing as  polished  steel.  At  times  they  beamed  with  love  and  sympathy, 
at  other  times  they  became  scrutinizing  and  inscrutable.  One  day, 
nothing  escaped  their  attention  ; the  next,  they  seemed  to  take  note  of 
nothing  terrestrial.  When  in  full  tide  of  his  eloquence,  they  swept 
his  audience  like  search  lights,  fascinating,  compelling  at- 
tention, yet  producing  strange,  uneasy  feelings.  His  complexion  was 
fair,  and  readily  flushed  with  every  passing  emotion- 

At  Henderson,  he  taught  school  from  his  sixteenth  to  his 
twentieth  year,  two  months  in  summer  and  three  months  in  winter. 
It  was  like  the  ideal  university — in  one  respect — anybody  could  study 
anything.  There  were  no  grades  and  no  prescribed  text  books. 
Each  scholar  brought  such  books  as  he  possessed  and  the  teacher 
did  the  rest.  One*  who  attended  this  school  said  of  him : 

“There  was  nothing  which  anyone  else  knew,  that  Mr.  Finney 
didn’t  know,  and  there  was  nothing  which  anyone  else  could  do  that 
Mr.  Finney  could  not  do — and  do  a great  deal  better.  He  was  the 

* Horatio  N.  Davis,  father  of  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis  of  Minnesota. 
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idol  of  his  pupils.  He  joined  in  their  sports  before  and  after  school, 
and  although  at  first  there  were  older  and  larger  boys  than  he  in  the 
school,  he  could  beat  them  at  everything.  He  would  lie  down  on 
the  ground  and  let  as  many  as  could  pile  on  top  of  him  and  try  and 
hold  him  down.  He  would  say,  ‘Are  you  ready?’  Then  he  would  make 
a quick  turn,  rise  up  and  shake  them  all  off,  just  as  a lion  might  shake 
off  a lot  of  puppies.  In  school,  all  was  different.  He  was  very  dig- 
nified and  kept  perfect  order.  Should  any  boy  create  any  distur- 
bance, one  flash  of  Mr.  Finney’s  eye  would  quell  the  sinner  at  once. 
Oh,  I tell  you,  they  all  loved  and  worshiped  him,  and  all  felt  that 
some  day  he  would  be  a great  man,  perhaps  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

A young  man,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  could  hardly  be  employed 
better  than  in  teaching  a country  school.  It  completes  his  own  ele- 
mentary education ; gives  him  power  to  express  clearly  what  he 
knows;  awakes  in  him  a consciousness  of  power  over  others  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature;  the  effort  to  command  the  respect  of 
others  contributes  to  his  own  dignity  and  self-respect.  It  makes  him 
careful  in  his  speech  and  manners,  so  as  not  to  offend  or  corrupt  any 
of  the  little  ones  committed  to  his  charge.  Thus  Mr-  Finney  grew  to 
manhood,  strong,  self-respecting,  helpful  to  others,  clean  of  speech 
and  correct  in  habits. 

Mr.  Finney  was  fitted  for  this  work  of  teaching,  by  two  years’ 
schooling  in  the  Hamilton  Oneida  Institute,  at  Clinton,  New  York.* 
only  a few  miles  from  his  father’s  farm  in  Oneida  County.  The 
principal  of  this  school,  at  that  time,  was  Seth  Norton,  a graduate 
of  Yale  College  and  a tutor  there  for  two  years  before  coming  to 
Clinton.  He  was  a fine  classical  scholar,  an  inspiring  teacher  and  a 
lover  of  music.  He  discovered  great  possibilities  in  this  tall,  blue- 
eyed child  of  the  woods,  and  seems  to  have  given  him  unusual  atten- 
tion. He  inspired  him  with  an  ambition  for  a classical  education  and 
evoked  an  intense  love  of  music.  He  taught  him  to  sing,  to  read 
music  at  sight,  and  to  play  on  the  violin  and  bass  viol,  or  what  we 
would  call  the  violoncello.  That  instrument  appealed  powerfully  to 
Mr.  Finney’s  passionate  nature.  When  he  began  to  earn  money  by 
teaching,  the  first  use  he  made  of  it  was  to  buy  a ’cello-  Then  he 
gave  up  much  of  his  leasure  to  singing,  to  the  mastery  and  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  harmony  and  composition.  It  was  the 
* Afterwards  incorporated  as  Hamilton  College. 
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days  of  the  “buckwheat  notes”  and  “figured  base”  and,  without  a mas- 
ter, he  sooned  learned  to  invest  an  air  with  its  appropriate  chords  and 
to  write  out  the  different  parts  for  a chorus.  He  thus  came  into  the 
very  heart  of  music;  to  have  a thorough  appreciation  of  all  that  was 
good,  and  a proper  contempt  for  all  that  was  trivial.  This  deep  un- 
derstanding of,  and  loving  interest  in  good  music  in  after  years  se- 
cured for  him  the  devoted  attachment  of  such  organists  and  com- 
posers as  Lowell  Mason,  at  Boston,  and  Thomas  Hastings  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Bradbury  at  New  York.  They  were  glad  to  consult  his  wishes 
while  conducting  choirs  in  the  places  where  he  preached.  I may  be 
pardoned  for  dwelling  at  such  length  on  his  musical  tastes  and  ac- 
complishments, for  they  played  an  important  part  in  shaping  his  sub- 
sequent career,  and  they  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  make 
Oberlin  the  musical  center  that  it  is  today. 

He  had  a musical  voice  of  phenomenal  range,  flexibility  and 
power,  and  song  was  the  natural  expression  of  his  healthy,  joyous 
soul.  But  he  was  also  intensely  emotional  and  almost  as  sensitive 
to  sympathetic  appeals  as  his  ’cello  was  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
strings.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  him,  strong  and  vigorous  as 
he  was,  to  weep  over  his  ’cello  and  he  resorted  to  it,  in  every  hour 
of  trouble,  as  to  a bosom  friend.  To  use  his  own  expression,  his 
“sensibility  often  overflowed.”  But  this  mood  was  exceptional.  He 
was,  normally,  full  of  fun  and  endowed  with  a keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  He  loved  to  dance  and  was  foremost  in  social  meetings 
of  every  sort.  He  was  saved  from  intemperance,  and  profanity,  and 
vileness — not  by  any  religious  scruples,  for  at  this  time  he  had  none 
— but  by  his  innate  delicacy  and  refinement. 

In  the  fall  of  1812,  Mr.  Finney  went  to  Warren,  Connecticut, 
his  native  town,  there  to  prepare  for  college  in  a high  school  which 
enjoyed  a wide  reputation.  Two  years  were  spent  in  study.  Mr. 
Finney  supported  himself  by  work  on  his  uncle’s  farm,  in  summer, 
and  teaching  singing  school,  in  winter.  The  young  people  came  from 
miles  around  to  attend  this  school,  and  the  traditions  of  his  fine  sing- 
ing are  still  well  preserved  in  that  vicinity.  He  developed  a great 
reputation  as  a wit,  an  orator,  and  a poet.  He  was  the  editor  of  a 
school  journal  which  was  prepared  in  manuscript  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  It  abounded  in  local  hits,  and  every  foible  of  teacher, 
pastor,  leading  citizens,  or  pupils,  was  touched  up  in  satirical  vein. 

In  1814  Mr.  Finney  was  prepared  to  enter  Yale  College  and  be- 
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gan  to  think  of  ways  and  means  for  going,  but  his  teacher,  himself  a 
Yale  graduate,  advised  him  not  to  go,  saying  that  he  had  already 
learned  to  study  and  think  and  did  not  need  the  recitations,  that  it 
was  a waste  of  time  to  attend  them,  and  that  he  could  easily  take  the 
whole  iour  years’  course  in  two.  This  was  verified  by  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  Horace  Bushnell,  who  afterwards  attended  this  same 
high  school  and  then  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  two  years. 
Forty  years  later  Andrew  D.  White  went  through  Yale,  and  com- 
plains, in  his  autobiography,  that  he  learned  nothing  there,  except 
what  was  in  his  books,  and  that  he  could  have  learned  a great  deal 
more,  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  waste  three  of  the  best  hours  of 
each  day  in  attending  recitations.  Mr.  Finney  followed  the  advice 
of  his  teacher,  went  to  New  Jersey  to  teach  school,  and  at  the  same 
time  carried  on  his  college  studies,  going  back  to  Warren,  at  intervals 
to  review  them  with  his  teacher  and  to  receive  further  suggestions 
and  assistance.  Thus  he  had  mastered  the  whole  college  curriculum 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  His  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics was  as  good  as  that  of  any  graduate  who  had  not  pursued 
post-graduate  courses ; but  he  had  not  received  a college  diploma. 
No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  scholarship  of  Father  Keep,  John  P. 
Cowles  or  Henry  Cowles,  because  they  secured  Yale  diplomas. 
President  Mahan  secured  one  at  Hamilton  College,  Dr.  Morgan  se- 
cured one  at  Williams,  President  Fairchild  secured  one  at  Oberlin. 
All  these  were  accounted  “learned  men.”  If  they  had  not  received 
degrees,  they  might  have  been  called  ignorant  men.  That  is  the  fate 
which  has  overtaken  their  associate,  Mr.  Finney,  in  these  latter  days. 
Men  who  never  knew  him  have  spoken  of  him  as  though  he  were  a 
fervid,  but  uneducated  exhorter,  and  in  a History  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Central  New  York,  I was  startled  to  find  him  charged  with  “rash- 
ness” due  to  ‘imperfect  education.”  It  is  news  to  the  Alumni  and 
ex-students  of  Oberlin  College.  It  is  nezvs  to  the  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  who  heard  him  preach  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
It  affects  us  much  as  it  would  to  hear  Benjamin  Franklin  called  an 
ignorant  man,  though  his  schooling  ended  at  the  age  of  ten ; or  Will- 
iam Cullen  Bryant,  though  he  did  not  get  beyond  the  freshman  year ; 
or  Joseph  Henry,  who  graduated  at  an  acaademy,  like  the  Warren 
high  school,  and  never  went  to  a college.  We  should  remember  that 
while  colleges  and  professional  schools  afford  facilities  for  acquiring 
an  education,  they  have  no  monopoly.  There  were  great  lawyers,  be- 
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fore  any  of  the  existing  law  schools  were  founded,  and  great  preach- 
ers and  theologians  before  any  of  the  seminaries  came  into  existence. 
Great  scientists,  linguists,  statesmen,  and  economist  have  grown  up 
entirely  outside  of  the  schools.  If  a man  will  read,  investigate,  and 
think,  wherever  he  is,  he  will  become  educated.  No  man  ever  talked 
with  Mr-  Finney  half-an-hour  without  being  impressed  with  the  great 
scope  and  variety  of  his  learning.  It  seemed  almost  presumption 
to  attempt  to  enlighten  him  on  any  subject.  Yet,  if  a man  values  his 
reputation,  it  is  not  enough  to  secure  an  education;  he  must  secure 
a diploma  and  become  one  of  a body  of  alumni  who  habitually  speak 
of  their  college  and  their  fellow  alumni  as  great. 

Mr.  Finney  has  said,  in  his  “Memoirs” : 

“I  never  possessed  so  much  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  as 
to  think  myself  capable  of  independently  criticising  our  English 
translation  of  the  Bible.”  It  would  be  well,  if  some  of  our  Bible 
critics  were  educated  enough  to  say  the  same. 

Mr.  Finney’s  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  Hebrew 
Bible  was  much  more  intimate  and  profound  than  that  of  most  semi- 
nary graduates.  He  had  a peculiarly  inquiring  mind  and  everything 
in  nature,  books,  or  the  affairs  of  men,  interested  him.  He  was  not 
content  with  a mere  smattering  of  information ; it  must  be  full  and 
exact,  or  he  professed  ignorance.  He  was  a master  of  the  English 
language-  His  style  was  formed  by  general  reading,  but  chiefly  by 
studying  Shakespeare,  Blackstone,  the  decisions  of  such  judges  as 
Chancellors  Kent  and  Livingston,  and — after  he  had  once  made  its 
acquaintance — the  English  Bible. 

In  1818,  Mr.  Finney  settled  down  to  the  study  of  law  at  Adams, 
a lively  little  town  near  his  paternal  home.  Fie  read  law  diligently, 
became  the  law  clerk  of  Judge  Benjamin  Wright,  the  most  promi- 
nent lawyer  and  politician  in  that  region,  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  at  once  became  active  in  the  profession. 

When  he  first  went  to  Adams  he  was  asked  to  lead  the  choir,  on 
account  of  his  musical  accomplishments,  and  he  accepted.  He  organ- 
ized the  young  people  of  the  village  into  a chorus,  taught  them  sing- 
ing, and  led  them  with  his  ’cello.  They  became  warmly  attached  to 
him,  as  did  all  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him.  A year  af- 
ter Mr.  Finney  went  to  Adams,  Rev.  George  W.  Gale,  a graduate 
of  Princeton  College  and  Seminary,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  was  struck  with  the  intelligence,  high  character,  and 
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remarkable  influence  of  Mr.  Finney,  and  made  a confidant  of  him. 
On  “blue  Monday”  he  often  sought  him  out  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  sermon  the  day  before.  These  sermons  were  always 
carefully  written  and  left  small  excuse  for  criticism  as  English  com- 
positions, but  Mr.  Finney  was  painfully  candid — he  never  did  flatter, 
anybody — and  told  him  that  he  did  not  believe  the  people  understood 
one-half  of  what  was  written  and  that  many  of  his  doctrines  were 
contrary  to  reason.  They  had  many  arguments.  Mr.  Finney  was 
fearless  and  unsparing  in  his  criticism,  and  if  Monday  was  blue 
before  the  interview,  it  must  often  have  appeared  black  before  they 
got  through.  Yet  Mr.  Finney  was  so  manifestly  serious  and  sin- 
cere. it  was  impossible  to  feel  resentment.  Mr.  Gale  did,  however, 
feel  deeply  concerned  at  Mr.  Finney’s  mental  attitude,  and  he  warned 
other  young  people  not  to  talk  with  him,  as  he  would  surely  lead  them 
astray. 

When  the  session  proposed,  in  1821,  to  try  to  get  up  a revival  in 
the  church,  Mr.  Gale  said  it  was  of  no  use;  that  Mr.  Finney’s  in- 
fluence with  the  young  people  was  so  great  that  nothing  could  be 
done  with  them  while  he  remained  in  Adams.  He  said  that  he  had 
labored  with  Mr.  Finney  for  two  years  and  came  nearer  making  a 
shipwreck  of  his  own  faith  than  to  converting  him.  He  said  he 
found  him  very  intelligent  and  very  hardened  and  not  at  all  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  religion-  Other  men  about  town 
would  say,  when  approached  on  the  subject  of  religion,  “Well,  there’s 
Finney,  he  attends  church  all  the  time — why  don’t  you  convert  him? 
If  he  becomes  a Christian,  I’ll  think  there’s  something  in  it.”  Mr. 
Gale  found  himself  in  a heart  breaking  position — as  many  another 
young  minister  has — trying,  without  meeting  his  arguments,  to  con- 
vert a man  who  ivould  reason  instead  of  accepting  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  on  authority.  His  health  began  to  fail  and  he  told  them 
they  had  better  call  some  one  else,  as  he  was  not  equal  to  the  situa- 
tion. Church  people  were  filled  with  doubt  and  discouragement.  The 
irreligious  laughed  and  said,  “Mr.  Finney  is  too  much  for  them.  Fie 
is  altogether  too  smart  to  be  caught  by  such  chaff.”  On  Sunday, 
October  7,  1821,  Mr.  Gale — sick  in  body  and  ill  at  ease — preached  in 
a half  hearted  way.  There  was  not  the  slightest  change  apparent  in 
the  manner  of  the  young  man,  whose  blue  eyes  almost  paralyzed  him 
with  their  cold,  critical  searching. 

Yet,  on  the  following  Thursday  morning,  excited  people  spread 
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the  news  all  over  town,  “Mr.  Finney  has  been  converted.  Mr.  Fin- 
ney has  been  converted.”  The  news  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  Mr. 
Gale  said  he  did  not  believe  it,  and  one  of  the  local  skeptics  said : 
“It  is  one  of  Finney’s  practical  jokes.  Fie  is  trying  to  see  just 
what  he  can  make  people  believe.” 

That  evening  the  church  was  crowded  with  people,  without  any 
appointment,  eager  to  hear  all  about  it,  and  Mr.  Finney,  himself, 
rose,  without  any  preliminary  exercises,  or  introduction,  and  related 
his  experience,  and  the  great  revival  in  Adams  began  then  and  there. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  ministry  at  that  time  to  at- 
tract an  ambitious  and  self-seeking  man.  Religion  was  everywhere 
at  a low  ebb ; the  prominent  professional  and  business  men  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  it;  clergymen  were  poorly  paid  and  treated 
with  scant  respect;  Tom  Paine’s  “Age  of  Reason”  and  so-called 
“French  Infidelity”  had  infected  the  masses ; churches  and  church 
meetings  seemed  to  be  kept  up  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a few 
superstitious  women  and  goody-good  children.  Mr.  Finney  was 
proud,  ambitious,  accomplished  and  self-seeking,  and  on  the  high 
road  to  success  in  his  chosen  profession.  The  historian  of  Jefferson 
County,  New  York,  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Finney,  says: 
“He  had  previously  been  a law  student  under  Judge  Benjamin 
Wright  and  evinced  an  ability  and  sagacity  that  would  doubtless  have 
made  him  eminent  in  that  profession.”  * One  of  the  younger  set, 
who  were  devoted  admirers  and  followers  of  Mr.  Finney,  said : 

“When  he  abandoned  the  profession  and  decided  to  study  for 
the  ministry,  we  all  felt  that  he  had  made  an  awful  mistake.  That 
if  he  had  continued  in  the  practice  he  was  destined,  in  a very  short 
time,  to  attain  the  highest  position  at  the  bar  and  in  politics,  ’t  He 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  succeed  in  the  practice  of  law  at  a time  when 
text  books  were  almost  unknown,  when  the  published  reports  could 
all  be  placed  upon  a single  shelf,  and  when  success  depended  upon 
close,  logical  reasoning  from  general  principles.  He,  himself,  has 
recorded  that  he  loved  his  profession  and  that  the  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  his  earlier  conversion,  was  the  feeling  that  if  he  sub- 
mitted, he  would  have  to  give  up  his  practice  and  go  into  the  minis- 
try.t Every  judge  and  lawyer  who  heard  Mr.  Finney  preach  felt 
that  a great  lawyer  was  lost  to  the  bar  of  New  York,  when  Charles  G. 

* Houghes’  History  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  1854,  p.  76. 

+ Horatio  N.  Davis,  father  of  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis. 

{ Memoirs  of  Charles  G.  Finney,  pp.  25,  36. 
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Finney  united  with  the  church  at  Adams.  We  have  said  that  he  was 
ambitious.  The  petty  practice  of  a country  town  would  not  have 
contented  him  long-  Either  he  would  have  moved  to  a larger  city — 
Utica,  Rochester,  or  Albany,  and  sought  business  of  a higher  type, 
or  he  would  have  gone  into  politics;  and  here,  again,  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  favor  a successful  career.  Loved,  admired,  respected, 
with  a large  and  devoted  following,  if  any  man  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  his  prospects  in  life  and  could  have  got  along  without 
religion  in  this  world,  it  was  Charles  G.  Finney  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine. 

Flis  conversion  resulted  from  thoughtful  reading  of  the  Bible, 
a copy  of  which  he  had  bought  shortly  after  beginning  the  study  of 
the  law — the  first  he  ever  owned.  He  had  read  many  books  before — 
everything,  in  fact,  he  could  find  within  a day’s  walk  of  places  where 
he  chanced  to  live — but  this  book  was  different.  It  was  the  only 
book  that  described  God  as  having  any  interest  in,  or  direct  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  men,  as  asserting  Divine  authority  and  promising 
to  reward  or  punish  men  according  to  their  deserts.  It  kindled  new 
thoughts  in  his  active  mind  and  he  began  to  see  in  dim  outline  the 
great  scheme  of  the  moral  universe.  In  a few  months’  time,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  Bible  was  indeed  the  word  of  God ; that  no 
men  could  have  written  such  a book  without  being  Divinely  inspired. 
He  then  studied  it  with  the  diligence  that  he  had  before  given  to  the 
New  York  Statutes  and  Reports  and  to  his  legal  text-books. 

He  began  to  feel  the  need  of  pardon  and  forgiveness.  He  in- 
dulged in  secret  prayer.  And  the  more  he  read  and  prayed,  the  more 
convinced  he  became  that  he  must  get  rid  of  his  pride  and  ambition, 
must  give  up  the  profession  which  he  loved,  and  the  political  pros- 
pects which  glittered  before  him,  and  must  atone  for  his  previous 
indifference — by  supreme  devotion  to  the  Master’s  service.  Could 
he  do  it?  What  would  people  say?  The  very  reiteration  of  these 
questions  revealed  to  him  the  sinfulness  of  his  heart,  the  proud  and 
rebellious  spirit  which  had  actuated  him  all  along.  Then  followed 
that  great  emotional  struggle,  of  which  no  man  but  himself  was 
aware  at  the  time,  lasting  three  days  and  three  nights,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  made  a complete  surrender,  gave  up  everything  for  which 
he  had  planned  and  worked,  and  received  the  assurance  that  he  was 
forgiven.  The  struggle  was  so  severe  and  the  joy  of  adoption  so 
overwhelming,  that  he  always  remembered  and  often  celebrated  the 
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clay  of  this  “new  birth’’,  October  io,  1821.  The  keynote  of  his  whole 
subsequent  career  is  found  in  his  remark  to  a client,  next  morning: 

“I  have  a retainer  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  plead  his  cause, 
and  you  must  go  and  get  some  one  else  to  attend  to  your  law  suit. 
I cannot  do  it.” 

He  refused  all  offers  of  business  after  that,  because  he  did  not 
dare  trust  himself  in  the  excitement  of  a contested  law  suit.  He 
began,  at  once,  to  work  for  the  conversion  of  others.  He  called  his 
choir  together ; confessed  that  he  had  been  a stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  their  conversion,  asked  for  their  forgiveness,  related  his 
experience,  urged  them  to  become  Christians  at  once,  and  prayed 
with  them,  and  all  joined  the  church  within  a short  time.  In  a few 
days  he  went  to  Henderson,  spoke  to  his  parents  and  appointed  a 
prayer  conference  meeting  at  the  Baptist  church — then  without  a 
pastor — and  a revival  began  there.  Wherever  he  was  known,  the 
most  powerful  argument  that  could  be  used  was  the  fact  of  his  own 
conversion.  If  this  intellectual  skeptic,  this  promising  lawyer  and 
rising  politician,  this  boon  companion  and  social  leader  had  become 
converted,  there  must  be  something  in  religion.  Men’s  attention  was 
arrested,  their  thoughts  were  engaged,  and  they  yielded  to  his  argu- 
ments and  prayers  almost  instantly.  Long  before  Mr.  Finney  was 
licensed  to  preach,  he  had  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  convert- 
ing souls,  than  most  ministers  do  in  a life  time. 

When  he  announced  his  intention  to  study  for  the  ministry,  the 
local  Presbytery  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Gale,  and  he 
pursued  his  studies  under  Mr.  Gale’s  direction  and  part  of  the  time 
at  his  house.  His  theological  education  seems  to  have  consisted 
largely  in  reading  his  Bible  and  disputing  certain  doctrines  of  the 
Old  School  Presbyterians.  He  accepted  nothing  on  Mr.  Gale’s  say- 
so,  and  the  fact  that  such  and  such  views  were  held  at  Princeton, 
made  no  impression  upon  him.  He  continued  to  reason,  and  to  ac- 
cept nothing  that  his  reason  did  not  commend,  and  poor  Mr.  Gale 
said  again  and  again.  “Mr.  Finney,  if  you  continue  to  argue  and 
reason,  you  will  land  in  infidelity,  just  as  many  of  the  students  at 
Princeton  have  done.  You  must  accept  some  things  on  the  faith  of 
the  great  fathers  of  the  church,  and  not  be  so  opinionated. 

The  fruit  of  this  reliance  on  his  own  reasoning  was  seen  in  his 
absolute  confidence  in  his  conclusions,  lie  not  only  rested  on  con- 
victions so  reached,  but  he  believed  that  he  could  convince  any  wan. 
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who  was  honest  and  earnest,  of  the  truth  of  his  views.  This  was 
one  secret  of  his  tremendous  power  over  adults. 

After  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  wherever  he  went  he  sought 
out  privately,  or  contrived  to  have  brought  before  him,  the  men  of 
character  and  intelligence  who  were  indifferent  or  openly  opposed  to 
religion,  and  reasoned  with  them.  He  would  say : 

“I  have  not  come  to  find  fault,  I have  been  in  the  same  position 
myself.  I may  be  able  to  help  you  solve  some  of  your  difficulties.  I 
think  I have  found  the  truth.  Let  us  talk  it  over  and  see  if  you  are 
mistaken,  or  whether  I am  all  wrong.”  And  he  almost  never  failed, 
if  the  man  was  really  a man  of  character,  and  had  no  secret  vices. 
Among  the  first  to  be  converted  in  Rome  and  Utica  and  Rochester 
were  the  Presidents  of  Infidel  Clubs  founded  by  Tom  Paine’s  “Age 
of  Reason.”  If  Tom  Paine  had  been  living,  Mr.  Finney  would  un- 
doubtedly have  sought  him  out  and  reasoned  with  him. 

When  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Rochester,  New  York,  united  in  a 
written  request  to  Mr.  Finney  to  deliver  a series  of  lectures  for  their 
especial  benefit,  he  was  warned  that  they  were  mostly  Deists,  and 
not  particularly  concerned  about  their  soul’s  salvation ; that  they  had 
all  read  Tom  Paine  and  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible,  and  that  many 
of  them  signed  just  out  of  curiosity  to  hear  what  kind  of  an  argu- 
ment a lawyer  would  put  up  for  religion.  Mr.  Finney  accepted  the 
challenge,  took  the  Bible  from  its  place  on  the  pulpit  and  said  he 
would  not  replace  it,  until  they  were  convinced  in  their  hearts  that 
it  ought  to  be  there  and  that  they  needed  it. 

He  took  for  the  text  of  his  first  discourse,  “Do  We  Know 
Anything ? and  reasoned  from  the  facts  of  common  experience 
and  the  dictates  of  common  sense  for  nine  successive  sessions,  of 

two  hours  each-  He  awakened  in  every  mind  a conviction  of  sin 

the  certainty  that  an  omniscient  God  must  know  and  disapprove  of 
it;  the  certainty  that  a just  God  would  punish  it,  as  an  infraction  of 
the  moral  law  which  was  written  in  every  heart  ; that  we  all  saw 
sinners  escaping  just  punishment  in  this  world  and  as  lawyers,  some- 
times helped  them  to  escape ; that  this  brought  contempt  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  here  on  earth,  and  that  like  contempt  would 
be  felt  by  God’s  government,  unless  we  believed  that  somehow, 
somewhere,  they  would  get  their  just  deserts;  that  no  one  who  be- 
lieved in  God  at  all  could  doubt  his  power  to  administer  punishment 
and  that  it  would  be  right  to  do  so.  The  penalties  for  violatin- 
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Nature's  laws  were  inexorable  and  everlasting.  They  could  derive 
no  comfort  from  analogy,  and  common  sense  could  not  show  them 
how  to  escape  like  consequenses  for  a violation  of  the  Moral  Law. 
I he  sinner  s case  was  hopeless  and  deservedly  so.  He  searched  their 
consciences.  With  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  lifted  the 
veil  from  long  hidden  faults  and  exposed  their  failings  and  cor- 
ruption to  themselves.  If  you  won’t  obey  God  or  the  dictates  of 
your  own  consciences  now,  why  should  you  ever  do  so?  Even  if 
you  make  up  your  minds  to  do  so  from  now  henceforth,  how  are 
you  going  to  atone  for  the  sins  already  committed?  You  can  never 
make  good  even  to  you  fellow-men,  the  losses  you  have  inflicted  up- 
on them.  Damages,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  are  poor  reparation 
for  sufferings  inflicted  by  wilful  misconduct.  How,  then,  can  you 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  moral  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  to  whom 
damages  are  as  dust  in  the  balance,  an  earthly  expedient  beneath 
contempt  ? 

Then  he  took  the  Bible  and  they  listened,  with  streaming  eyes, 
as  he  read  the  tender  passages  of  Scripture,  revealing  God’s  love 
and  fatherly  solicitude  and  the  Gospel  Plan  of  Salvation.  “And  that 
is  the  book,”  he  said,  “which  you  have  removed  from  your  shelves  to 
make  room  for  Tom  Paine’s  shallow  “Age  of  Reason’?”  How  can 
you  escape  if  you  neglect  so  great  salvation?”  The  effect  was  tre- 
mendous. Judge  Gardiner  crept  up  the  pulpit  steps  and  said,  “Mr. 
Finney  I am  convinced.  Won’t  you  pray  for  me  by  name  and  I will 
take  the  anxious  seat.”  The  lawyers  rose  en  masse  and  crowded 
to  the  front  and  knelt  down  for  prayers.  Nearly  every  one  was  con- 
verted- Many  of  them  gave  up  their  profession  and  went  into  the 
ministry.  The  revival  swept  the  whole  community  and  spread  from 
it  as  a center  in  every  direction.  Oh,  that  we  had  that  magnificent 
argument,  in  permanent  form ! It  could  not  be  comprehended  by 
children  of  sixteen  but  it  might  continue  to  save  men,  as  it  did  when 
originally  delivered.  Mr.  Finney  never  went  into  the  pulpit  without 
a determination  to  win  his  case.  Pie  wanted  a verdict  from  every 
audience  he  faced,  and  if  he  did  not  get  it,  he  felt  that  his  sermon 
was  wasted.  He  aimed  at  producing  conviction,  confession,  re- 
pentance, restitution,  submission,  prayer  for  forgiveness,  and  self 
dedication  to  God’s  service.  Unless  a man  is  convicted  of  sin,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  with  him,  because  he  feels  no  need  of  Salvation. 
Christ  did  not  die  for  him.  It  was  in  his  efforts  to  produce  con- 
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victions  that  Mr.  Finney  displayed  his  wonderful  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  set  up  the  most  exalted  standard  of  ethics. 

“If  you  design  to  make  an  impression  contrary  to  the  naked 
truth — you  lie.” 

“If,  in  managing  an  estate,  you  gain  for  yourself  some  advan- 
tage which  you  might  have  gained  for  the  estate — you  steal.” 

He  said,  in  1834,  to  an  audience  of  New  York  business  men : 
“The  reason  there  is  not  more  pure  piety  in  New  York  City  is 
that  almost  every  one  is  guilty  of  some  form  of  dishonesty. 

He  struck  at  the  present  day  evil  of  “Rebates”  when,  in  1834, 
he  denounced  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  merchant  who  asked  one 
price  and  would  take  another ; and  the  customer  who,  when  told  the 
price  of  an  article,  immediately  tried  to  get  it  for  less.  Both  were 
trying  to  deceive  and  each  was  seeking  to  get  an  undue  advantage 
of  the  other.  The  customer,  who  supposed  he  was  getting  goods 
for  less  than  their  true  value,  must  also  have  supposed  that  other 
customers  would  have  to  pay  more  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss. 
He  therefore  was  willing  to  rob  others  that  he  himself,  might  be- 
come rich. 

The  Tappans,  merchant  princes,  were  so  impressed  with  this 
argument  that  they  adopted  the  one  price  plan  and,  strange  to  say, 
lost  a large  percentage  of  the  customers  who  insisted  on  buying  their 
goods  for  less  than  they  supposed  any  one  else  would  have  to  pay. 

He  sounded  the  key  note  of  civic  reform  when  he  preached  to 
his  congregation  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle: 

“Instead  of  voting  for  a man  because  he  belongs  to  your  party 
* * * *you  must  find  out  whether  he  is  honest  and  fit  to  be 

trusted.  * * * If  you  will  give  your  vote  only  for  honest 

men,  the  country  will  be  obliged  to  have  honest  rulers.  All  parties 
will  be  compelled  to  put  up  honest  men  as  candidates.” 

He  would  not  preach  the  doctrine  of  “Imputed  Sin,”  because 
he  believed  every  man  had  quite  enough  sins  of  his  own  to  atone  for. 
His  favorite  recipe  for  the  “uncou  gude”  was  to  have  him  write 
down  any  doubtful  act  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of,  then  go  to  his 
neighbor  against  whom  the  fault  was  committed  and  make  confes- 
sion and  restitution,  than  try  to  think  of  another  and  set  it  down. 
"Once  you  have  begun,”  he  adds,  cheerfully,  “you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  remember  others  and  how  little  conceit  you 
will  have  left.” 
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He  insisted  on  confession  and  restitution  and  would  promise  re- 
lief on  no  other  terms- 

“If  you  have  defrauded  anybody,  send  the  money— the  full 
amount — and  the  interest.” 

“If  the  individual  you  have  injured  is  too  far  off  for  you  to 
go  and  see  him,  sit  down  and  write  him  a letter  and  confess  the 
injury,  pay  the  postage  and  put  it  into  the  mail  immediately.” 

He  had  to  be  particular  about  the  postage,  for,  in  his  day, 
letters  could  be  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  person  addressed. 

“A  man  does  not  forsake  his  sins  until  he  has  made  all  the 
reparation  in  his  power.” 

“If  you  think  you  can  practice  a little  dishonesty  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  presence  of  God,  you  deceive  yourselves.” 

He  spoke  of  sins  prevalent  in  the  communities  he  visited, 
in  the  most  direct  and  scathing  terms.  He  called  a spade,  “a 
spade”  and  not  “an  agricultural  implement  compounded  of  wood 
and  iron.”  An  unrepentant  sinner  was  a zvretch,  to  be  despised 
and  condemned  and  not  a mere  unfortunate  to  be  pitied  and  cod- 
dled. 

Men  often  resented  what  they  regarded  as  personal  allusions, 
and  threatened  to  chastise  and  even  kill  him;  but  there  was  some- 
thing so  majestic  in  his  bearing,  so  earnest  and  sincere  in  his 
words  and  manner,  that  no  one  ever  got  near  to  him  without  being 
overcome.  He  never  had  a personal  encounter  after  he  entered  the 
ministry.  One  man  said  : 

“When  I heard  about  what  Finney  said,  I wanted  to  thrash 
him;  when  I saw  him,  I had  my  doubts  as  to  whether  I could;  and 
when  I heard  him,  he  could  do  what  he  pleased  with  me.” 

He  was  not  content  with  mere  “professions  of  faith.”  There 
must  be  newness  of  life.  He  cleaned  up  every  community  he  visited 
— and  so  thoroughly,  that  they  staid  clean  for  at  least  a generation 
afterwards. 

What  Dr.  Bush  says  of  the  revival  in  Rochester  might  be  said 
of  every  place  in  which  he  preached: 

“*  * * * * the  courts  and  the  prisons  bore  witness 

to  its  blessed  effects.  There  was  a wonderful  falling  off  in  crime. 
The  courts  had  little  to  do,  and  the  jail  was  nearly  empty  for  years 
afterwards.”  (*) 

* Reminiscences,  p.  15. 
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When  Mr.  Finney  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  first  went  to  small 
towns  in  Jefferson  and  St-  Lawrence  Counties,  under  the  auspices 
of  a Woman’s  Missionary  Society.  He  preached  in  churches,  school 
houses,  barns — anywhere  he  could  gather  an  audience.  As  Dr.  Bush 
said : 

“The  amount  of  hard  work  for  brain  and  muscle  performed  by 
that  man  in  those  six  months  was  something  prodigious.”  (*) 

He  preached  three  times  on  Sundays  and  three  or  four  times 
during  the  week,  attending  prayer  and  inquiry  meetings,  went  from 
house  to  house  talking  and  praying  with  the  people,  and  was  ac- 
cessible to  visitors  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night-  His  sermons 
averaged  two  hours  in  length  and  often  extended  to  two  and  a half 
or  three.  Yet  whether  he  preached  in  the  back  woods,  or  the  cities 
of  New  York,  or  in  the  great  city  of  London,  his  audience  never 
seemed  to  weary,  and  it  was  a rare  circumstance  for  any  to  go  out. 
Such  interest  can  only  be  awakened  and  kept  up  by  an  engaging  per- 
sonality, by  the  highest  oratorical  power,  by  ever  varying  the  themes 
and  illustrations,  and  by  presenting  new  thoughts,  or  old  thoughts 
clothed  in  new  and  striking  phraseology.  The  first  half  hour  was 
usually  didactic  and  expository.  He  defined  words  largely  by  stating 
what  they  did  not  mean,  thus  getting  rid  of  popular  misconception ; 
then  he  proceeded  to  make  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  em- 
bodied in  the  text  to  the  affairs  of  life,  and  to  point  out  what  sort 
of  people  it  was  intended  to  fit,  and  there  were  just  such  persons  in 
nearly  every  audience.  All  this  part  of  the  sermon  was  clear,  logi- 
cal, and  forcible,  and  delivered  in  the  manner  of  the  class-room,  or 
court-room,  rather  than  that  of  the  pulpit  or  platform.  Then  he 
closed  with  “a  few  remarks”  which  might  last  half  an  hour,  or  an 
hour  and  a half — no  one  ever  knew,  or  cared  to  know,  for  it  was  at 
this  stage  of  the  sermon  that  he  summoned  every  power  of  imagina- 
tion, feeling,  gesture  and  facial  expression  to  his  aid,  and  his  won- 
derful word  paintings  thrilled  his  audience,  and  his  appeals  to  the 
emotions  were  most  effective. 

And  it  is  here  that  all  reports  of  his  sermons  completely  fail. 
There  is  absolutely  no  record  of  his  impassioned  eloquence.  As  Dr. 
Edwards  Park  said : 

“Some  of  his  rhetorical  utterances  were  indescribable,  * * 

* * but  if  every  word  of  it  were  on  the  printed  page  it  would 

* Reminiscences,  p.  11. 
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not  be  the  identical  sermon  of  the  living  preacher.”  (*) 

He  was  unconsciously  dramatic — never  theatrical.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  sermons  I ever  heard  him  deliver  was  on  the  text : 
“Judgement  also  will  I lay  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the 
plummet,  and  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies.”  Isaiah  xxviii, 
i7- 

It  was  an  exposition  of  merciless  justice,  of  guilty  men  caught 
in  their  own  traps,  and  terror-stricken,  like  drowning  rats.  Then 
right  before  our  eyes  he  conjured  up  such  a terrible  storm  of  wind, 
rain,  and  hail,  that  I grew  chilled  through  and  through-  I shivered 
and  buttoned  my  coat  up  tight  and  I saw  uneasiness  and  apprehen- 
sion depicted  on  the  faces  of  all  around  me. 

I was  never  more  astonished  in  my  life  than  when  I went  out- 
side and  saw  the  world  bathed  in  sunlight,  the  birds  twittering  and 
all  as  calm  and  serene  as  a June  day  could  ever  be.  And  yet  I have 
been  told  I never  heard  Mr.  Finney  preach.  I was  born  too  late. 

How  he  did  it  I cannot  tell.  No  one  can  tell.  He  probably 
could  not  tell,  himself.  No  one  else  could  do  such  a thing.  And 
when  I read  Professor  Cowles’  report  of  this  same  sermon  (t)  I do 
not  find  a word  that  even  suggests  this  part  of  the  sermon.  The  ser- 
mon itself  was  an  hour  and  a half  long.  You  can  read  Professor 
Cowles’  report  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Dr.  Cuyler  says : 

“Charles  G.  Finney  was  the  acknowledged  king  of  American 
evangelists.”  ***** 

“His  sermons  were  chain  lightning,  flashing  conviction  into  the 
hearts  of  the  stoutest  skeptics  and  the  links  of  his  logic  were  so  com- 
pact they  defied  resistance.  Probably  no  minister  in  America  ever 
numbered  among  his  converts  so  many  lawyers  and  men  of  intellec- 
tual culture.”  (t) 

Dr.  Stanton  of  Cincinnati  says: 

“I  have  hear  many  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  day,  and  I re- 
gard him  as  the  greatest  preacher  1 have  ever  heard.”  (§) 

William  E.  Dodge  says: 

“He  was  the  most  remarkable  preacher  that  I have  ever  listened 
to.  He  would  hold  those  audiences  as  in  Bruce  Street,  and  in  the 

* Charles  Grandison  Finney,  by  G.  F.  Wright,  pp.  72,  74. 
t Gospel  Themes,  p.  119. 

S Recollections  of  a Long  Life,  p.  215. 

Reminiscences,  p.  26. 
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Tabernacle  for  an  hour  and  a half  and  two  hours  and  no  one  seemed 
to  think  that  the  time  hung  heavy.”  (*) 

If  you  were  to  ask  any  man,  who  had  heard  Mr.  Finney  preach 
between  the  years  1824  and  i860,  “What  was  the  most  impressive 
sermon  you  ever  heard?”  the  chances  are  one  hundred  to  one,  he 
would  name  some  one  of  Mr.  Finney’s. 

Dr.  Edward  Beecher  says  a sermon  Mr.  Finney  preached  in  the 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston  in  1831  was  “the  most  impressive  and 
powerful  sermon  I ever  heard.  No  one  can  form  any  conception  of 
the  power  of  his  appeal.”  (t) 

Dr.  Edwards  Park  says  the  greatest  sermon  he  ever  heard,  was 
was  one  preached  by  Mr.  Finney  in  Andover,  on  the  text,  "The 
Wages  of  Sin  is  Death.”  Romans  vi,  23.  “Every  one  of  the  men 
(sitting  with  him)  was  trembling  with  excitement.” 

General  J.  D.  Cox  has  told  me  of  the  tremendous  effect  of  a 
sermon  preached  from  the  same  text  in  Niblo’s  Theatre  in  New 
York.  But  the  greatest  sermon  he  ever  heard  was  one  from  the  text, 
“How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?”  Hebrews  II, 
3.  General  Cox  was  a cool  man,  a brave  man,  not  given  to  hysterics, 
and,  like  Mr.  Finney,  he  would  reason.  Yet,  at  the  close  of  that  ser- 
mon, when  sinners  were  invited  to  come  forward  and  accept  the 
proffered  salvation,  and  the  aisles  were  crowded,  he  went  leaping 
down  to  the  front,  using  the  backs  of  the  seats  as  stepping  stones. 
He  believed  then  that  if  he  remained  in  his  seat  one  minute  his  soul 
would  be  lost.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  define  this  power. 
Some  writers  call  it  the  “power  of  suggestion.”  Some  say  he  had 
“personal  magnetism others,  a “high  hypnotic  potential.”  I call  it 
a transcendent  power  of  communicating  thought,  imagination  and 
feeling.  But  none  of  these  definitions  help  us  to  understand  it, 
or  acquire  it. 

His  success  among  the  rude  frontier  settlers  might  be  attributed 
to  the  reawakening  of  a sense  of  decency  in  the  hearts  of  men  con- 
scious of  their  coarseness  and  degradation.  The  people  knew  they 
were  leading  immoral  lives  and  didn’t  need  and  argument  to  con- 
vince them  of  sin.  All  they  needed  was  a cogent  appeal  to  abandon 
it.  But  when  Mr.  Finney  began  preaching  in  the  cities — Rome,  Utica, 
Auburn,  Troy,  Rochester — he  had  an  altogether  different  class  to 
deal  with,  and  his  success  was  even  more  phenomenal.  The  revival 
* Reminiscences,  p.  26. 

t Wright's  Charles  Grandison  Finney,  p.  105. 
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in  these  places  began  at  the  top  and  worked  downwards.  The  first 
to  be  converted  were  the  educated  men,  leading  citizens,  respected 
judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers — and 
they  constituted  the  prominent  portion  of  his  audiences  to  the  end. 
The  whole  community  was  involved  in  serious  thought  and  conver- 
sations, and  the  very  atmosphere  seemed  charged  with  emotion.  Dur- 
ing twenty  days  spent  in  Rome  there  were  five  hundred  conversions. 
"Nearly  all  the  adult  population  of  the  town  were  brought  into  the 
church.”  In  Utica  and  vicinity  some  fifteen  hundred  were  added  to 
the  churches  in  a six  weeks’  campaign.  In  the  Oneida  Presbytery, 
alone,  over  three  thousand  conversions  were  reported  as  the  result  of 
his  labors  in  the  year  1826. 

Then  a strange  thing  happened.  Christ  said  to  his  apostles: 
“They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues.”  John  xvi,  2.  This  was 
spoken  of  the  Jews;  but  the  Presbyterians  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  fulfil  the  prophecy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  As  the  news  of 
these  revivals  spread,  a powerful  opposition  was  awakened.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  thing  most  to  be  dreaded  by  all  orthodox  Pres- 
byterians, was  a sudden  increase  in  church  membership.  Dr.  Mor- 
gan has  recorded  that  even  he  “was  shocked  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  converts  were  admitted  to  the  churches.”  (*)  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  of  Boston,  Dr.  N.  W-  Taylor  of  New  Haven,  and  Dr.  Ashel 
Nettleton,  having  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  misled 
by  some  very  sensational  reports  of  the  meetings,  began  writing  let- 
ters to  the  brethren,  in  New  York  State  and  elsewhere,  warning 
them  against  Mr.  Finney  and  his  “new  measures,”  advising  them 
not  to  invite  him  to  their  pulpits,  or  to  countenance  his  revivals. 
These  letters  were  received,  among  others,  by  pastors  with  whom 
he  had  been  working  at  Rome,  Utica,  Clinton,  Auburn,  and  Troy, 
and  were  shown  to  him.  The  objectors  were  shining  lights  in  the 
church,  all  of  them  successful  revivalists  of  high  repute.  To  a man 
of  Mr.  Finney’s  sensitiveness,  this  concerted  movement  to  suppress 
him  was  a profound  shock.  For  a time  all  seemed  dark  before  him, 
and  it  seemed  certain  that  he  must  give  up  preaching  and  go  back  to 
the  practice  of  the  law.  He  tried  to  think  of  all  occasions  for  of- 
fense he  had  given,  he  wept  and  prayed,  and  the  ’cello,  long  neglected, 
was  again  brought  into  requisition.  At  last  he  received  the  assur- 
ance that  he  need  not  give  up,  that  if  be  would  persevere,  the  way 
* Reminiscences,  p.  57. 
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would  be  made  plain  before  him,  and  opposition  would  cease.  Mr. 
Finney’s  friends  and  coadjutors  set  to  work  in  earnest  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Beman,  of  Troy,  secured  a conference  at  New  Leb- 
anon, in  July,  1827,  to  which  Dr.  Beecher,  Dr-  Nettleton,  Dr.  Taylor, 
Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford,  President  Humphreys  of  Amherst  College, 
Justin  Edwards  of  Andover  and  other  New  England  clergymen  came, 
to  talk  matters  over  with  the  clergy  of  Auburn,  Rome,  Utica,  Clinton, 
and  Troy.  The  conference  lasted  nine  days.  When  the  facts  were 
presented,  their  minds  were  disabused,  their  prejudices  largely  dis- 
sipated, and  all  but  Dr-  Nettleton  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
explanations  made.  On  his  way  home  from  this  conference,  Dr. 
Beecher  is  reported  to  have  said,  “We  crossed  the  mountains  ex- 
pecting to  meet  a company  of  boys,  but  we  found  them  to  be  full 
grown  men.”  (*)  Mr.  Finney,  himself,  had  very  little  to  say,  but  the 
depth  of  his  feeling,  and  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  to  the  men 
who  stood  by  him  in  this  extremity,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  his  oldest  son,  born  three  years  later  was  named,  Charles  Beman 
after  Dr.  Beman  of  Troy,  and  his  second  son,  the  donor  of  this 
Chapel — born  five  years  later — was  named  Norton  after  Dr.  Norton 
of  Clinton. 

Although  the  New  Lebanon  Conference  had  tended  thus  to 
clear  the  atmosphere,  the  New  York  City  pastors  were  still  so  pre- 
judiced that  none  of  them  would  invite  Mr.  Finney  to  his  pulpit. 
Many  of  the  laymen  were  anxious  to  hear  him,  and  Anson  G.  Phelps 
determined  that  he  should  be  heard  in  New  York  City.  He  hired 
a vacant  church  that  could  be  had  for  three  months,  and  sent  for 
him,  agreeing  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  meetings. 
When  the  three  months  were  out,  Mr.  Phelps  purchased  a Univer- 
salist  Church  in  Prince  Street  near  Broadway,  and  services  were 
carried  on  there  for  several  months.  As  there  was  no  organized 
church,  converts  were  instructed  to  unite  with  the  church  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  attend,  or  the  one  nearest  to  where  they  lived, 
and  thus  every  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Baptist  Church 
in  New  York  City  reported  accessions  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
as  a result  of  his  preaching,  in  1830.  They  were  received  into 
churches  which  were  opposed  to  revivals,  and  constituted  a helpless 
minority,  and  Mr.  Phelps,  the  Tappans  and  others,  who  were  by  this 
time  interested  decided  that  they  ought  to  be  gathered  into  churches 
* Wright’s  Charles  Grandison  Finney,  p.  94. 
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of  their  own,  where  their  new  zeal  could  have  a chance  to  show  it- 
self and  induce  further  growth.  So  the  first  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  and  put  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Joel  Parker, 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  it  prospered  so  greatly  that  a Second 
Free  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  and,  in  1832,  the  Chatham 
Street  Theatre  was  purchased  and  converted  into  a chapel  on  condi- 
tion that  Mr.  Finney  would  become  its  pastor.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  been  having  powerful  revival  meetings  at  Rochester,  Auburn, 
Buffalo,  Providence,  and  Boston.  He  commenced  in  April,  1832,  and 
worked  right  through  the  summer,  although  New  York  City  had  a 
terrible  visitation  of  the  cholera  and  he  could  count  five  hearses  at  a 
time  drawn  up  at  doors  on  the  street  where  he  lived.  Finally,  in  the 
fall,  he  was  stricken  with  the  disease  and  could  not  preach  again  until 
the  following  spring.  Then,  although  still  weak,  he  began  his  labors 
with  such  power  that  five  hundred  members  were  added  in  a few 
weeks,  and  another  and  another  colony  was  sent  off  to  form  new 
churches.  In  February,  1835,  Lewis  Tappan  wrote  to  the  English 
Commissioners  who  came  to  study  the  State  of  Religion  in  America, 
that  as  a result  of  this  movement  four  churches  had  been  organized 
in  as  many  years,  with  a total  membership  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven ; that  steps  were  then  being  taken  to  organize  two  more, 
and  that  fifty-one  young  men  belonging  to  these  churches  were 
studying  for  the  ministry  ;*  and,  he  added : 

“More  than  half  the  persons  who  are  hopefully  converted  in 
these  congregations  unite  with  other  churches,  owing  to  various  cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Could  suitable  ministers  be  procured  it  would  be  no  difficult 
thing  for  the  membership  of  the  Free  Churches  to  organise  many 
new  churches  every  year.” t 

In  the  fall  of  1833  Mr.  Finney’s  friends  decided  to  build  for  him 
a large  church  with  a seating  capacity  of  twenty-five  hundred  and  a 
total  capacity  of  four  thousand.  He  designed  the  structure  himself. 
It  was  exactly  one  hundred  feet  square,  with  plain  brick  walls,  lo- 
cated fifty  feet  from  Broadway  in  the  center  of  a built-up  block,  so 
that  not  a dollar  should  be  wasted  on  external  ornament.  He  cared 
more  for  acoustics  than  aesthetics-  It  had  a deep  gallery  all  around 
and  a spacious  platform  about  one  third  of  the  way  from  the  back  to 

* Letter  of  Lewis  Tappan,  Feb.  1,  1836,  published  as  Appendix  VIII  to 
Reed  & Mattheson's  Visit  to  American  Churches,  pp.  345,  346. 

t Ibid,  351 
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the  front-  Every  listener  was  within  eighty  feet  of  the  speaker.  It 
was,  when  finished,  the  most  perfect  auditorium  in  New  York  City. 
As  one  of  his  successors  said,  “it  was  one  in  which  the  speaker  could 
speak  and  the  hearers  hear,  without  effort.”  It  cost  $66,500.  Under 
the  rear  gallery  were  arranged  rooms  for  the  pastor’s  study,  and  a 
large  class  room  where  it  was  expected  that  he  would  give  instruction 
to  the  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Services 
were  held  in  it  for  the  first  time  in  April,  1835.  Mr.  Finney  now  had 
just  what  he  wanted,  a pousto  from  which  to  lift  the  whole  new 
world.  It  was  not  merely  that  New  York  was  the  largest  city  on  the 
Continent  and  capable  in  itself  of  furnishing  large  and  ever  changing 
audiences — but  it  was  the  landing  place  of  nearly  all  European  emi- 
grants— English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  German,  Scandinavian ; it  was 
the  place  to  which  merchants,  planters,  and  manufacturers  went  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  trade  and  lay  in  their  stocks  of  goods  and 
supplies.  They  had  to  go  to  this  great  mart  of  commerce  several 
times  a year,  because  “commercial  travellers”  were  then  unknown. 
Where  on  earth  could  man  hope  to  exercise  a greater  influence?  If 
he  regarded  fame — where  could  he  find  a better  opportunity  to 
achieve  it?  If  he  wished  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry,  the 
class-room  was  ready,  and  fifty-one  of  his  own  converts  eager  to  be- 
gin their  studies. 

Now  occured  what  I must  regard  as  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
cident in  this  extraordinary  life.  Father  Shipherd,  having  secured 
the  most  undesirable  tract  of  land  to  be  found  in  Northern  Ohio  and 
founded  a school  in  which  labor  and  learning  were  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  having  cleared  about  twenty  acres,  erected  Oberlin  Hall,  a 
two  story  frame  building  about  thirty-five  by  forty  feet,  a saw  mill 
and  a few  shanties,  and  having  gotten  together  about  a hundred  stu- 
dents— only  four  of  whom  were  far  enough  advanced  to  be  called 
freshmen — went  to  New  York  City  and  asked  Mr.  Finney  to  leave 
his  church  and  the  great  field  opening  before  him  and  come  out  to 
Oberlin  to  be  a Professor  of  Theology.  Was  there  ever  a more  absurd 
proposition  ? 

About  the  same  time,  a country  clegyman  in  New  England  was 
invited  to  come  out  and  become  one  of  the  professors.  He  declined 
the  appointment,  saying  that  a friend  whose  judgement  he  was  bound 
to  respect,  had  urged  the  greatest  caution,  since  Oberlin  was  only  an 
experiment,  and  further,  “it  was  the  offspring  of  a projector,  who  is 
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a son  of  a projector  whose  projects  have  always  failed.”  That  was 
what  might  be  called  “the  common  sense  answer”  to  such  a proposi- 
tion. Mr.  Shipherd  had  one  of  the  elements  of  a successful  pro- 
jector, the  nerve  to  ask  for  what  he  wanted.  The  New  England 
clergyman  had  comparatively  little  to  lose.  Mr.  Finney  was  asked  to 
throw  away  the  finest  opportunity  that  any  preacher  of  his  day  and 
generation  ever  had — not  merely  an  opportunity  to  preach  to  large 
crowds  and  become  famous — but  an  opportunity  to  do  untold  good. 
What  other  clegyman  would  have  done,  under  like  circumstances, 
may  be  judged  from  Dr.  Cuyler’s  attitude — after  the  future  of  Ober- 
lin  was  secure  beyond  a reasonable  doubt.  Mr.  Finney  being  eighty 
years  old  and  unable  longer  to  preach  regularly,  was  trying  to  find  a 
man  to  fill  the  First  Church  pulpit.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  pleading  with  him  to  come. 

“I  think  there  is  no  more  important  field  of  ministerial  labor 
in  the  world.  I know  that  you  have  a great  congregation  in  Brooklyn 
and  are  mightily  prospered  in  your  labors,  but  your  flock  does  not 
contain  a thousand  students  pursuing  the  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion from  year  to  year.  Surely  your  field  in  Brooklyn  is  not  more 
important  than  mine  was  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York, 
nor  can  your  people  be  more  attached  to  you  than  mine  were  to  me.”* 
Dr.  Cuyler  writes,  “the  kind  overture  was  promptly  declined,”  and 
does  not  seem  to  think  his  decision  requires  any  explanation,  or  apo- 
logy. There  were  favorable  considerations  presented  to  him,  that 
could  not  be  presented  to  Mr.  Finney.  And  yet,  Mr.  Finney  left  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  just  one  month  after  it  was  completed,  and 
came  to  Oberlin.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  said,  on  the  sixtieth  An- 
niversary of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle : “What  might  have  been  the 
future  under  Mr.  Finney’s  continued  leadership  we  shall  never  know, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  two  visitors  arrived  from  the  west 
who  carried  him  to  Ohio,  to  become  the  head  of  a little  school  just 
organized  at  Oberlin.”  The  last  seven  words  of  Jefferson  express 
his  opinion  of  the  move.  He  was  not  even  to  be  the  head  of  the 
“little  school !” 

In  1851  Dr.  John  Campbell  of  London,  in  bidding  farewell  to 
Mr.  Finney,  after  nine  months  of  continuous  revival  preaching,  said: 

“We  cannot  say  that  we  arc  much  gratified  at  the  thought  of 
Mr.  Finney’s  returning  to  College  duties  and  the  general  ministry  of 
* Recollections  of  a Long  Life,  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  p.  219. 
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a rural  charge.  We  do  not  consider  that  such  is  the  place  for  the 
man;  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  think  that  fifteen  years  ago  a mis- 
take was  committed  when  he  became  located  in  the  midst  of  academic 
bowers.  * * * * He  is  made  for  the  millions — his  place 

is  in  the  pulpit,  rather  than  the  professor’s  chair.  He  is  a heaven 
born  sovereign  of  the  people.  The  people  he  loves ; and  the  mass  of 
the  people  all  but  idolized  him.”  These  men  probably  voiced  the  sen- 
timent of  thousands  of  Mr.  Finney’s  friends  and  admirers.  Why 
did  he  go?  I think  the  best  answer  which  can  be  given  to  that  ques- 
tion is,  Because  he  did  not  want  to.  That  was  the  answer  he  gave  to 
a friend  who  asked  him  why  he  went  to  Boston  to  preach,  when  he 
had  remarked  that  the  conditions  were  more  discouraging  there  than 
in  any  large  city  which  he  visited.*  Whenever  he  did  what  he  did 
not  want  to  do  his  labors  were  especially  blessed. 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  Lewis  Tappan  had  asked  him  to  go  out 
to  Cincinnati  and  prepare  a class  of  forty  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry, and  offered  to  pay  all  the  expenses.  These  young  men  had  left 
Lane  Seminary  in  a body,  when  the  Trustees  passed  a resolution  sup- 
pressing the  discussion  of  Slavery,  and  were  still  holding  together  at 
Cumminsville,  a suburb  of  Cincinnati-  It  was  a splendid  class,  their 
average  age  was  twenty-six,  they  were  men  of  mature  judgement, 
well  grounded  in  classical  studies  and  practiced  in  debate.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  were  from  New  York  State  and  New  England,  and  a 
majority  of  them  were  Mr.  Finney’s  own  converts.  Of  conrse,  he 
Was  interested  in  them  and  anxious  to  accommodate  Lewis  Tappan; 
but  he  said  he  could  not  leave  his  church,  and  made  the  sensible  sug- 
gestion that  as  soon  as  his  class  room  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
was  ready  for  use  they  should  be  brought  on  to  New  York  and  re- 
ceive instruction  there.  He  considered  the  matter  as  settled  and  went 
on  to  prepare  and  deliver  that  course  of  “Lectures  on  Revivals,” 
which  had  such  a wide  circulation  and  influence.  Then  came  Father 
Shipherd  and  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  who  put  themselves  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Tappans  and  reopened  the  whole  question.  Mr.  Fin- 
ney did  not  want  to  leave  his  church  and,  with  remarkable  foresight, 
stated  the  hazards  of  the  new  enterprise  and  the  objections  to  leaving 
his  work  in  the  city,  to  embark  on  what  Dr.  Leonard  rightly  calls  a 
"tremendous  venture.”  But  all  his  demands  were  met  and  at  last  the 
question  presented  itself  in  this  form:  Dr.  Mahan  and  Professor 

* Deacon  Lamson,  Reminiscences,  p.  41. 
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Morgan  and  at  least  forty  students  of  Theology  will  go  to  Oberlin  if 
you  go.  The  Tappans  and  their  friends  will  provide  salaries  for 
eight  professors  and  will  pay  $10,000  down  for  necessary  buildings, 
and,  in  time,  $80,000  more  for  endowment.  You  need  not  give  up 
your  church,  you  can  spend  your  summers  in  Oberlin  and  your  win- 
ters in  New  York,  and  the  church  will  pay  your  expenses  both  going 
and  coming.  It  is  the  one  chance  to  establish  a school  in  the  west, 
where  young  men  may  be  properly  trained  for  the  ministry  and 
where  all  men  may  gain  correct  views  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery. 
Still  more,  Lewis  Tappan  privately  pledged  to  Mr.  Finney  his  entire 
income,  then  amounting  to  $100,000  a year — less  what  was  necessary 
for  his  family — in  support  of  the  enterprise.  If  he  refused  to  go, 
Oberlin  would  get  nothing,  the  Lane  Seminary  students  would  scat- 
ter, and  a great  opportunity  for  doing  good  would  be  lost. 

When  so  presented,  Mr.  Finney  feared  that  further  opposition 
to  the  Oberlin  plan  might  be  due  to  a selfish  regard  for  his  own  com- 
fort, or  advancement,  and  so — he  went-  If  he  had  come  to  a differ- 
ent decision,  you  and  I would  not  be  here  today.  Our  fellow  alumni, 
occupying  stations  of  usefulness  all  over  the  world,  would  not  be 
where  they  are.  President  Fairchild,  who  never  used  extravagant 
language,  wrote : “If  Charles  G.  Finney  had  not  lived  and  labored 
Oberlin  could  not  have  existed.”*  “Without  them”  (the  anti-slav- 
ery impulse  and  Charles  G.  Finney)  “Oberlin  could  never  have  done 
the  work  which  has  fallen  to  it  and  probably  could  not  have  existed 
beyond  a single  decade. ”t 

Mr.  Finney’s  coming  secured  for  Oberlin  not  merely  the  things 
promised,  but  the  attention  of  the  whole  religious  world.  His  re- 
putation and  wide  acquaintance  attracted  hundreds — I may  say  thou- 
sands— of  students  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Eng- 
land long  before  the  local  field  yielded  its  full  crops.  He  it  was  that 
insisted  that  one  of  the  first  eight  professors  should  be  a “Professor 
of  Sacred  Music,”  and  that  the  best  man  that  could  be  found  should 
be  appointed  to  carry  it  to  its  highest  perfection.  He  tried  to  get 
Mason,  blastings,  or  Bradbury,  but  they  were  not  altruistic  enough 
to  give  up  lucrative  church  and  chorus  appointments  in  the  East ; al- 
though, at  his  request,  both  Mason  and  Hastings  came  out  at  various 
times  to  give  the  Oberlin  chorus  special  instruction  and  lead  the 

* Reminiscences,  p.  77. 

t Introduction  to  Leonard's  History  of  Oberlin,  p.  15. 
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Commencement  music.  And  it  was  under  George  N.  Allen,  a pupil 
of  Lowell  Mason,  that  classical  music  and  the  great  chorus  became 
established  features  of  Oberlin  life  and  student  culture.  There  is  not 
today  in  all  this  broad  land,  one  college  which  can  boast  of  such  a 
choir  and  furnish  such  music  as  the  Musical  Union  of  Oberlin.  It 
is  perhaps  the  greatest — certainly  the  most  quickly  appreciated — of 
the  outward  signs  which  distinguish  Oberlin  from  other  schools. 

But  Mr.  Finney  had  still  to  make  a harder  decision.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1837  he  was  satisfied  that  he  could  not  continue  to  be  pastor 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Oberlin. 
The  work  in  New  York  suffered  during  his  absence  and  he  could 
not  find  an  assistant  pastor  capable  of  keeping  the  church  alive  and 
active  while  he  was  away.  He  must  give  up  one  or  the  other-  Which 
should  it  be?  While  he  was  debating  this  question  at  Oberlin,  the 
terrible  panic  of  1837  struck  the  country,  and  nearly  every  merchant 
in  New  York  City  was  forced  into  bankruptcy,  including  the  Tap- 
pans  and  all  of  the  subscribers  to  the  $80,000  professorship  fund. 
Oberlin  was  cut  off  from  its  source  of  supply  and  was  in  debt  nearly 
$30,000  for  new  buildings  and  expenses  incurred  on  the  faith  of  the 
promised  endowment.  The  Lane  Seminary  students  had  mostly 
graduated.  Father  Shipherd  had  gone  off  to  found  other  institutions. 
He  had  done  his  full  duty  by  them.  The  College  enterprise  was,  to 
all  appearance,  a failure,  and  he  was  under  no  legal  or  moral  obliga- 
tion to  stay.  Of  course,  the  sensible  thing  to  do  was  to  go  back  to 
New  York  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  his 
church.  He  could  find  a ready  support  anywhere  in  the  East.  Let 
the  College  take  care  of  itself!  But  he  looked  at  the  hard  lot  of 
Oberlin  College  and  all  the  good  people,  old  and  young,  who  had 
come  there,  largely  on  his  account,  and  again  he  chose  the  rough  and 
thorny  path  and  sent  his  resignation — to  the  Broadway  Tabernacle. 
His  cow  died,  and  he  sold  his  travelling  trunk  to  buy  another  (for 
without  a cow  his  family  could  not  live.)  He  had  come  to  stay.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1837,  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  He  did 
not  know  where  he  could  get  funds  to  pay  for  another  meal.  He 
went  to  church  and  conducted  Thanksgiving  services  for  a congre- 
gation as  hard  pressed  as  himself,  and  all  were  lifted  above  the  cares 
of  this  world.  He  says,  naively — he  enjoyed  his  own  preaching  that 
day  as  much  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life — and  then  went  home,  to  be 
met  at  the  gate  by  a letter,  wholly  unexpected,  from  Josiah  Chapin, 
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of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  enclosing  a draft  for  $200  and  a pro- 
mise to  pay  his  salary  as  professor  as  long  as  it  might  be  needed  * 

The  prejudice  against  Oberlin  was  so  great  and  the  effect  of  the 
panic  so  universal  and  prostrating  that  relief  could  not  be  expected 
in  this  country.  After  much  prayer  and  consideration,  Father  Keep 
and  William  Dawes  were  sent  to  England  to  try  and  raise  funds  to 
tide  the  College  over  its  difficulties.  Had  they  friends  or  personal  ac- 
quaintances in  England  ? Not  one ! What  interest  had  England  in 
Oberlin?  Absolutely  none ! Ohio  was  but  a spot  on  their  maps.  No 
Englishman  had  ever  heard  of  Oberlin.  How,  then,  could  these  men 
expect  to  get  a dollar  for  the  College  ? They  had  two  words  to  con- 
jure with — Anti-Slavery  and  Charles  G.  Finney.  England  had  just 
emancipated  her  slaves.  The  moral  force  which  brought  this 
about  had  not  spent  itself.  Mr.  Finney’s  reputation  preceded  Keep 
and  Dawes  across  the  ocean.  The  “Revival  Lectures,”  which  he 
preached  in  1834,  had  been  reprinted  in  Great  Britain  and  had  an 
enormous  circulation.  One  publisher  alone  reported  a sale  of  eighty 
thousand  copies.  They  were  almost  sure  to  find  a copy  of  this  book 
in  the  house  of  every  minister  and  intelligent  layman  they  called  up- 
on. They  could  say  the  author  of  this  great  work,  this  great  revival- 
ist, was  a professor  and  pastor  at  Oberlin;  that  he  was  influencing 
hundreds  of  young  people  every  year  who  would  in  turn  influence 
hundreds  of  others  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  whole 
influence  was  directed  against  slavery.  And  they  could  add  that  all 
this  was  in  danger,  unless  they  could  get  a little  timely  assistance — 
and  they  got  $30,000  over  and  above  all  expenses. 

Friends : — time  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  further  of  this  man. 
You  are  probably  as  well  informed  about  his  work  here  as  Professor, 
President,  Pastor  and  Guide,  as  I am,  myself. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  Memorial  should  stand  in  Oberlin,  on  the 
place  where  he  lived  for  forty  years.  It  is  fitting  that  it  should  take 
the  form  of  a chapel,  in  which  large  numbers  can  be  stirred  to  new- 
ness of  life  by  good  preaching  and  good  music- 

And  as  long  as  this  Chapel  stands,  let  men  remember  that  this 
servant  of  God  based  his  faith  on  reason,  addressed  himself  to  adults, 
expected  adults  to  be  converted,  and  was  not  disappointed-  And  as 
long  as  Oberlin  stands,  let  her  sons  and  daughters  remember  that  he 
who  was  greatest  among  her  founders  accomplished  most  through 
the  sacrifice  of  self.  William  C.  Cochran. 

* Memoirs,  p.  338. 
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The  Conservative  Function  of  the  American  Scholar 

(Commencement  Address  Delivered  Thursday,  June  25.) 

The  scholar  in  politics  is  a hackneyed  term  and  one  liable  to  be 
misunderstood.  Let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I would  by  no  means 
have  the  educated  man  enter  life  as  if  he  were  a superior  being  or  a 
member  of  a separate  class.  His  liberal  education  gives  him  no 
warrant  to  govern  his  fellow  men.  He  must  divest  himself  of  the 
notion  that  he  is  heaven-sent  being,  commissioned  to  lead  by  any 
authority  contained  in  his  diploma.  In  the  republic  of  letters,  as  in 
our  political  republic,  there  is  no  place  for  snobbery.  The  college 
training  will,  at  the  most,  furnish  only  a presumption  in  a man’s 
favor.  He  must  prove  his  worth  by  actual  doing  and  produce  the 
passport  of  his  fitness  upon  every  highway. 

The  scholar  in  politics  is  not  necessarily  a college-trained  man  at 
all.  Our  history  is  full  of  instances  of  men,  splendidly  educated  for 
public  affairs  whose  debt  to  the  schools  was  of  the  most  trifling  char- 
acter. But  in  our  own  time,  with  many  great  institutions  of  learning 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  with  their  open  doors  welcoming  the 
the  poor  even  more  than  the  rich,  and  crowded  with  ambitious  young 
women  and  men,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  work  of  society,  of  the 
learned  professions,  of  the  direction  of  great  enterprises,  of  the 
press  and  of  the  government  will  be  more  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  liberally  educated. 

The  importance  of  the  college  in  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  public  opinion  is  constantly  increasing,  and  its  responsibility 
for  a righteous  opinion  and  a righteous  direction  of  affairs  is  com- 
mensurately  increasing  also.  How,  then,  must  the  college  do  its 
work?  I do  not  mean  alone  what  armor  it  must  forge,  what  parti- 
cular arts  and  sciences  it  must  teach,  but,  more  important  by  far, 
what  spirit  it  must  inculcate,  what  standards  of  duty  and  points  of 
view  from  which  the  scholar  may  look  upon  the  problems  that  press 
upon  society-  First,  and  above  all  things — even  all  knowledge, — it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  instill  an  unbending  courage,  a 
courage  that  will  never  consent  to  the  betrayal  of  a righteous  cause 
to  mere  expediency  or  public  clamor.  It  should  inspire  a disdain  of 
the  invertebrate  scholar,  an  existence  which  has  no  higher  place  in 
modern  society  than  has  the  jelly  fish.  I know  it  will  be  said  that  the 
college  cannot  create  men  and  that  courage  is  a temperamental  qual- 
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ity.  It  is  true  that  it  cannot  create  men,  nor  endow  them  with  new 
temperaments,  but  it  can  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  will  which  lies 
back  of  temperament.  I have  heard  it  said  that  sometimes  men  who 
are  constitutional  cowards  make  the  best  soldiers.  They  tremble  at 
the  throbbing  of  the  drums  and  the  rattle  of  the  musketry,  and  it  is 
beyond  their  power  to  keep  from  trembling  and  the  desire  to  fly,  but 
they  may  be  taught  to  conquer  these  ignoble  impulses  and  to  refuse 
to  let  them  dominate  their  actions,  and,  with  set  teeth,  throw  them- 
selves into  the  most  desperate  breaches  by  sheer  force  of  will  an  ac- 
quit themselves  like  heroes-  How  many  orators  have  been  compelled 
to  make  efforts  almost  superhuman  in  order  to  overcome  their  tim- 
idity at  speaking ! The  college  can  help  men  find  themselves.  It  can 
equip  them  for  the  battle  and,  while  it  may  not  be  able  to  show  them 
the  exact  truth  upon  complicated  economic  and  social  questions — for 
that  is  hardly  possible — it  can  show  them  the  direction  in  which  to 
grope  for  it,  and  can  fill  them  with  a scorn  for  mere  compliance  or 
for  actual  cowardice ; and  when,  in  after  life,  their  study  of  problems 
and  views  of  duty  may  tell  them  to  stand  alone,  they  will  be  able  to 
bring  themselves  to  face  the  beatings  of  adverse  tempests,  and  by  so 
doing  they  may  confer  great  benefits  upon  their  own  time  and  upon 
succeeding  generations  of  their  countrymen. 

I think  there  is  a wide  spread  tendency  today  for  the  educated 
man  to  be  on  good  terms  with  what  appears  at  the  instant  to  be  pub- 
lic opinion.  If  a thing  is  popular,  he  is  for  it;  if  it  is  unpopular, 
he  is  against  it.  He  will  approve  the  public  man  who  is  much  in 
vogue  and  he  will  do  this  because  it  is  the  easy  thing  to  do  and  quite 
apart  from  his  independent  conclusions.  I speak  not  now  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  a general  tendency  which  has  many  notable  excep- 
tions. Neither  do  I mean  to  berate  the  present  time.  Nothing  has 
been  more  common  or  is  more  unjust  than  that.  The  golden  age 
has  been  placed  by  the  poets  sometimes  in  the  past,  sometimes  in  the 
future,  but  never  in  the  present.  The  time  in  which  they  write  has 
usually  been  sung,  as  it  is  today,  as  the  era  of  graft  and  the  muck 
rake.  It  seems  natural  for  men  to  do  injustice  to  their  own  time 
and  instead  of  trying  to  right  it  to  seek  a refuge  in  their  imagination 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  wrong  and  crime  about  them. 

But  in  society,  as  in  the  individual  there  is  always  at  the  moment 
some  tendency  which  calls  for  correction  or  restraining  and  at  this 
time — more,  I believe,  than  at  most  times  in  the  past — there  is  a ten- 
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dency  towards  compliance  with  the  popular  noises,  which  are  mis- 
taken for  popular  opinion,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  may  mean  votes  at 
the  next  election.  There  is  a tendency  to  do  the  thing  that  is  at  the 
moment  popular  rather  than  the  thing  that  is  right,  and  to  consult  the 
weather  vane  instead  of  the  stars.  One  great  factor  in  bringing  this 
about  is  seen  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  press.  We  have  a news- 
paper press  of  prodigious  power,  a press  which  has  become  a great 
commercial  institution,  the  annual  income  of  which  places  it  upon 
the  level  of  the  great  industrial  trust. 

The  newspapers  of  today  as  a class  are  not  given  to  champion- 
ing the  unpopular  causes.  The  advertising  depends  upon  the  cir- 
culation, and  the  circulation  upon  the  good-will  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  popular  delusion  of  the  moment  is  fondled  and  exaggerated,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  stand  against  it;  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  have 
newspapers  so  colossal  and  so  widely  circulated  that  a publisher 
boasts  that  forty  acres  of  noble  spruce  have  gone  down  to  make 
the  paper  for  a single  issue.  I doubt  if  the  product  justifies  the  sac- 
rifice. 

Contrast  the  lot  of  the  Florentine  child  for  instance,  into  whose 
soul  there  may  be  borne  the  immortal  tints  which  Raphael  and  Titian 
put  upon  canvas,  with  that  of  the  American  child,  who  is  permitted 
to  feed  upon  the  so-called  art  supplements  of  a Sunday  newspaper. 
And  we  have  something  worse  even  than  bad  art-  We  have  a philis- 
tinism against  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  scholars  and  all  colleges  to 
wage  battle. 

What  will  strike  the  imagination  of  the  multitude?  will  appeal 
to  its  appetite  and  humor,  its  momentary  whim  or  its  love  of  noise? 
Whatever  that  may  be,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  cultivated  by  our  unmuz- 
zled press,  and  you  will  find  in  the  most  of  the  newspapers  almost 
anything  but  the  veracious  chronicles  of  their  times.  As  a result 
everywhere  you  will  find  exaggeration.  Our  geese  are  all  swans. 
The  statesmen  of  the  day — or  those  who  pass  for  statesmen — are  the 
objects  of  adulation  the  most  gross  and  become  truly  earth-shakers. 
The  fiendish  crimes  of  the  unpopular  rich  chase  each  other  across 
every  page  and  would  add  excitement  to  the  most  sensational  novel. 
The  extravagance  becomes  almost  a national  trait  and  often  pervades 
even  the  action  of  high  officers  of  the  government,  and  their  deliver- 
ances and  state  papers  must  be  effusive  and  peppered  with  expletives 
to  be  turned  to  the  popular  taste.  We  have  enough  competition  in 
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the  hollowest  extravagance,  and  one  of  our  great  national  conven- 
tions, having  produced  what  is  called  a “demonstration”  which  lasted 
an  hour,  the  other  convention  may  be  expected  to  eclipse  the  re- 
cord and  present  us  with  one  lasting  a day  or  a week.  If  some  up- 
heaval should  break  the  continuity  of  history  and  the  detached  re- 
cords of  our  time  should  be  unearthed,  the  gaping  historian  of  the 
future  would  regard  it  with  amazement. 

In  all  this  clamor  and  extravagance,  so  antagonistic  to  culture 
and,  indeed,  to  sanity,  how  necessary  are  the  exactness  and  dry  light 
of  the  scholar,  and  yet,  how  difficult  it  is  for  him  in  the  tumult  of  the 
crowd,  to  preserve  the  ease  and  poise  of  nature  and  to  keep  alive  the 
ideals  of  his  youth.  This  is  a supreme  test.  Those  were  golden 
words  of  Emerson’s : “It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world’s 
opinion ; it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own,  but  the  great  man 
is  he  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness 
the  independence  of  solitude.”  You  do  not  like  to  venture  out 
in  this  weltering  storm  and  raise  your  voice  against  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  a popular  error,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  thunders  of  the 
press,  and 'too  often,  also,  by  the  pulpit,  which  does  not  always  fancy 
the  cold  light  of  unpopularity.  If  you  are  in  politics  or  even  in  busi- 
ness, it  will  at  least  do  no  good.  And  what,  you  ask  yourself,  will 
the  exactness  and  dry  light  of  the  scholar  amount  to  against  such 
odds?  And  so  we  are  apt  timidly  to  comply  and  weakly  to  trust  to 
higher  forces,  while  we  do  nothing,  if,  indeed,  we  do  not  even  help 
along  the  error.  The  thing,  we  say,  will  be  righted  in  the  end.  Cer- 
tain retribution  will  follow.  Society  will  suffer  for  its  own  viola- 
tion of  nature’s  laws  and  the  ephemeral  and  far-spreading  reputa- 
tion will  collapse  as  suddenly  as  an  over-blown  balloon.  But  this 
will  not  acquit  us  and  excuse  our  retiring  from  the  place  assigned  us 
in  the  battle  of  the  universe.  It  is  our  first  duty  to  prevent  wrong 
and  its  consequent  punishment,  and  not  simply  to  witness  the  coming 
of  retribution  and  rejoice  that  justice  is  not  dead- 

The  thing  of  prime  importance  to  secure  by  our  government,  is 
the  greatest  amount  of  free  play  for  that  highest  and  most  regnant 
force  ever  displayed  upon  this  planet — the  genius  of  the  individual. 
We  may  rant  about  the  consciousness  of  the  State,  but  where  is  it? 
It  is  mere  abstraction  and  a name.  The  highest  consciousness  we 
know  anything  about  is  the  consciousness  of  the  individual,  acting 
alone  or  in  concert  with  other  individuals. 
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American  freedom  is  individual  freedom,  it  is  not  the  freedom 
of  a great  mass.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  American  govern- 
ment the  world  has  made  greater  progress  in  most  important  lines 
than  it  had  made  in  the  twenty  centuries  preceding  taken  together. 
That  progress  was  mainly  due  to  the  stimulus  which  our  institutions 
gave  to  individual  enterprise,  for  it  set  the  minds  of  millions  of  men 
in  motion,  and  the  force  of  our  example  liberalized  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. It  may  have  led  to  inequality  of  conditions  to  correspond 
with  the  inequality  of  gifts,  although  great  extremes  existed  before, 
and  the  condition  of  the  lower  extreme  was  almost  universal  and  far 
worse  than  that  of  the  lower  extreme  today.  The  great  inventor, 
the  great  captain  of  enterprise,  may  vastly  improve  his  own  condition 
under  the  fostering  warmth  of  our  institutions,  but  in  doing  so  he 
also  helps  greatly  the  condition  of  millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
Mr.  Hill,  doubtless,  made  a colossal  fortune  for  himself  in  building 
his  transcontinental  raidroad.  Some  men  can  only  see  that,  and  for- 
get that  at  the  same  time  he  founded  a great  empire  in  the  Northwest 
and  thickly  sowed  that  region  with  prosperous  cities  and  thousands 
of  happy  homes.  And  if  we  are  ever  to  have  again  the  stagnation 
of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  incentive  to  enterprise  is  to  be  taken  away 
by  unnecessary  limitations  imposed  upon  individual  freedom,  it  will 
be  by  some  one  who  has  no  comprehension  of  the  animating  princi- 
ples of  American  institutions,  and  when  the  people  shall  have  become 
forgetful  of  the  real  secrets  of  their  glory. 

In  despotic  governments  the  true  scholar  has  usually  been  radical. 
Under  such  governments  there  is  no  equality  of  rights,  no  real  free- 
dom of  speech;  wrongs  are  hushed  up,  privileges  intrenched,  the 
processes  of  government  secret  and  its  operations  disclosed  chiefly 
by  grinding  taxation  and  pitiless  oppression.  Under  such  a regime 
the  educated  man,  if  he  is  brave  and  honest,  must  be  a radical  in  or- 
der to  push  society  ahead.  Radicalism  has  usually  found  its  strong- 
holds in  the  universities,  and  brave  scholars  in  all  ages  have  trodden 
the  pathways  that  lead  to  exile.  But  in  a democratic  government 
like  ours  the  problem  is  reversed.  The  point  of  view  is  changed.  We 
do  wrong  in  keeping  in  service  in  a democratic  republic  the  rhetoric 
and  invective  that  have  grown  up  during  centuries  of  repressive 
autocratic  government. 

When  a train  is  on  the  up  grade,  progress  is  made  by  putting  on 
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steam ; when  it  is  on  the  down  grade  a safe  progress  can  be  secured 
by  putting  on  the  brakes- 

In  our  government  we  have  political  equality  and  the  greatest 
freedom  of  speech.  Its  minutest  operations  are  open,  and  even  most 
State  matters  which  from  their  nature  must  in  the  first  instances  be 
secret,  cannot  long  remain  undisclosed.  Our  government  is  not  quite 
what  a great  critic  has  termed  it, — “All  sail  and  no  anchor,”  but  it 
more  readily  permits  of  motion  than  any  other  government  that  ever 
existed. 

We  thus  have  a condition  and  a system  fruitful  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Utopias,  for  making  men  perfect  and  bringing  on  the  millen- 
ium  by  statute,  things  that  are  sure  to  be  attractive  to  the  untrained 
eye.  The  man  who  has  studied  deeply  the  anatomy  of  nations 
and  the  sound  economic  principles  upon  which  the  safety  of  society 
reposes,  must  under  our  system  be  a conservative;  he  must  often- 
times resist  in  order  to  prevent  the  staking  of  the  nation’s  life  and 
the  perpetuity  of  its  institutions  upon  some  undigested  and  impro- 
vised policy.  Unless  government  is  always  to  range  in  a perpetual 
circle,  the  oppression  of  autocracy  leading  to  democracy,  the  excesses 
of  democracy  leading  back  again  to  despotism,  those  who  fondly 
cherish  the  idea  that  political  freedom  and  equality  form  the  ultimate 
basis  of  government,  must  unite  to  keep  our  regime  true  to  those 
immutable  principles  of  justice  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity by  individuals  or  nations. 

The  black  product  of  democracy  is  the  demagogue  who  will  aim 
to  secure  power  by  pandering  to  popular  passion,  by  inflaming  the 
people  with  a sense  of  imaginary  wrong,  and  even  by  using  as  politi- 
cal loot  great  accumulations  of  private  capital  so  invested  that  they 
cannot  run  away.  Popularity  has  more  than  once  been  purchased 
by  that  species  of  liberty  which  in  one  way  or  another  divides  among 
the  many  the  property  of  the  few.  That  was  the  way  in  which  the 
demagogue  Clodius  drove  Cicero  out  of  Rome;  the  French  reign  of 
terror  brought  it  into  use  in  that  terrible  plunge  which  rapidly  swept 
society  towards  the  destruction  not  only  of  all  civil  institutions  but 
also  of  civilization.  Our  high  built  artificial  fabric,  with  its  infinite 
varieties  of  wealth  and  its  vast  accumulation  of  capital  in  those  ser- 
vices which  the  people  must  generally  use,  presents  a glittering  temp- 
tation to  the  demagogue. 

The  time  may  come  when  a man  who  has  invested  his  savings 
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in  a public  service,  will  indeed  have  given  hostages  to  fortune,  or 
rather  to  politicians.  There  must  be  regulation;  but  the  line  that 
separates  regulation  from  confiscation  is  not  always  a well  de- 
fined one  and  only  a rigid  sense  of  justice  will  enable  us  to  keep  upon 
it.  If  the  institution  of  private  property  is  to  stand,  those  invest- 
ments made  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  should  certainly  be  as  sa- 
credly respected  as  the  more  selfish  forms  of  capital.  The  man  who 
by  his  enterprise  and  genius  opens  up  new  areas  to  settlement  and 
calls  new  industrial  centers  into  being  certainly  deserves  as  much 
protection  from  the  law  as  the  man  who  builds  a saw  mill  to  sweep 
away  a forests,  or  the  man  who  brews  a beer,  even  though  it  may 
make  a city  famous.  In  a society  in  which  debtors  far  out-numbered 
capitalists,  we  have  had  hero  Presidents  who  braved  unpopularity 
rather  than  debase  our  standard  of  value.  Will  the  statesman  of  the 
future  be  of  the  same  heroic  mould?  Will  he  have  the  courage  to 
do  as  Washington  did,  as  Lincoln  and  Grant  did,  and  as  did  the  iron- 
hearted  C'eveland — alas  no  more  ? Will  he  prefer  the  ultimate  glory 
of  his  country  to  the  shoutings  of  the  crowd?  Macaulay  well 
said : “The  real  statesman  is  he  who  in  troubled  times  keeps  down  the 
turbulent  without  unnecessarily  harassing  the  well  affected.”  But  if 
statesmen  at  the  head  of  nations  are  to  foment  there  is  no  system  of 
government  ever  yet  devised  that  can  long  stand  the  strain. 

Men  of  the  temper  spoken  of  by  Macaulay  have  usually  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  American  commonwealth.  They  have  in  important 
crises  kept  behind  and  not  in  front  of  the  people,  just  as  the  general 
who  is  also  a soldier  directs  the  movements  of  his  armies  from  the 
rear  instead  of  waving  his  sword  at  the  front  and  leading  the  charge 
against  the  foe.  And  if  you  will  carefully  scan  our  history  from  the 
time  of  Washington  to  the  time  of  Cleveland  you  will  find  that  the 
very  great  acts  of  our  Presidents  have  quite  often  been  at  the  time 
unpopular  acts.  They  have  not  manoeuvred  the  great  Ship  of  State 
as  if  they  were  out  upon  a holiday  sail  or  were  trying  to  win  a galley 
race,  but  the  have  been  mindful  of  the  shoals  and  the  quicksands  and 
above  all  things  like  Palinurus  they  have  kept  the  rudder  true.  They 
have  shown  a true  comprehension  of  popular  government  by  giving 
the  people  time  for  second  thought  and  to  form  a real  opinion,  by  ap- 
pealing to  their  reason  and  not  to  their  impulse,  and  in  the  end  the 
people  have  blessed  them.  But  in  the  accidents  of  time  we  may 
sometime  have  a theatric  and  vain  spirit  to  whom  such  statesmanship 
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is  a stranger;  who  unaccustomed  to  self-restraint,  will  know  nothing 
of  the  restraint  which  the  responsibility  of  a great  office  imposes. 
The  calm  voice  of  history  is  in  the  distance  and  can  intoxicate  no- 
body. About  him  will  be  the  ever  widening  galleries  and  he  might 
prefer  to  consult  their  rumblings  and  win  their  plaudits  rather  than 
applause  which  he  might  never  hear.  And  the  spoils  are  illimitable 
which  may  be  used  by  the  vote  hunter,  or  the  holder  of  high  office, 
who  will  put  the  demagogue’s  evil  fame  above  the  approving  voice  of 
history. 

Inequality  in  the  conditions  of  men,  the  hardship  of  the  many, 
the  luxury  of  the  few,  powerful  weapons  as  they  are,  in  the  hands  of 
politicians  in  opposition  and  striving  to  create  discontent,  become  in- 
deed irresistible  when  wielded  by  those  in  possession  of  the  great 
powers  of  government.  A momentary  fame  is  inevitable,  but  this  is 
followed  as  inevitably  by  the  destruction  of  enterprise,  the  increased 
poverty  of  the  poor  and  the  general  detriment  of  the  republic. 

Samuel  Walker  McCall. 
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The  Abiding  Significance  of  Jesus. 

(Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Delivered  Sunday,  June  21) 


Text:  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, and  to-day,  yea  and  forever. 
Hebrews  13  :8. 

So  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  sums  up  his  sense  of  the 
constant  and  absolute  worth  of  Jesus, 
in  the  midst  of  changing  doctrines 
and  theories.  The  words  are  found 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  one  of 
those  great  attempts  which  make  up 
the  entire  content  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— the  attempts  to  express  the 
significance  of  Jesus.  In  these  at- 
tempts the  New  Testament  writers 
make  use  of  the  best  conceptions  of 
their  time — varying  ideas  of  Jewish 
Messiahship  and  the  Greek  notion  of 
the  Logos — to  make  clear  to  them- 
selves, and  to  set  forth  to  others, 
the  abiding  significance  of  Christ. 

Thus  Matthew — plain,  steady-going, 
prosaic,  logical — since  the  day  Jesus 
passed  by  his  place  of  toll  and  spoke 
the  words,  “Follow  me,”  has  found 
his  vision  filled  with  him.  He  tries 
to  conceive  Jesus  as  Jewish  Messiah, 
and  therefore  universal  king;  fulfiller 
of  the  past,  and  therefore  him  to 
whom  the  future,  too,  belongs.  And  it 
seems  to  him  quite  natural  that  this 
man,  whom  he  has  known  as  Master, 
should  say  to  all  men,  “Come  unto 
me,  and  I will  give  you  rest.” 

And  Paul,  since  that  noon-day 
near  Damascus,  when  he  heard  the 
voice,  “Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  me?”  has  found  in  Jesus  alone 
the  center  of  his  life.  “For  me,”  he 
says,  “to  live  is  Christ.”  “I  live;  and 
yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me.”  He  strains  to  the  breaking  even 
his  enlarged  conception  of  Messiah, 
to  make  it  express  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus,  and  speaks  quite  as 


matter  of  course  of  the  “unsearch- 
able riches”  of  his  personality. 

And  John,  since  that  four  o’clock 
of  the  afternoon  when  he  and  An- 
drew talked  with  the  man  pointed  out 
to  them  by  John  the  Baptist,  his  for- 
mer teacher,  and  the  greatest  man  he 
had  known,  cannot  forget  the  impres- 
sions of  that  “mightier”  One  which 
that  first  day  brought,  and  catches  up 
the  great  Greek  conception  of  the 
Logos  to  help  him  say  what  Jesus 
means.  If  the  gospel  that  is  called 
by  his  name  reflects  truly  his  thought 
at  all,  it  is  only  justly  paraphrased  by 
Browning  when  he  makes  the  aged 
John  say: 

“To  me,  that  story — ay,  that  Life  and 

Death 

Of  which  I wrote  "it  was’ — to  me  it 

is; 

— Is,  here  and  now : I apprehend 

naught  else.” 

And  as  these  disciples  in  the  first 
generation,  so  his  disciples  in  every 
generation  are  constrained  to  like  at- 
tempt to  say  what  Jesus  means. 

We  have  been  thinking  to-day  of 
the  changes  of  seventy-five  years ; 
and  it  is  of  this  period  that  John 
Fiske  is  speaking  when  he  says:  “In 
their  mental  habits,  in  their  methods 
of  inquiry,  and  in  the  data  at  their 
command,  the  men  of  the  present 
day,  who  have  fully  kept  pace  with 
the  scientific  movement,  are  separated 
from  the  men  whose  education  ended 
in  1830  by  aw  immeasurably  wider 
gulf  than  has  ever  before  divided  one 
progressive  generation  of  men  from 
their  predecessors.”  And  of  the 
twenty-five  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  celebration  of  Oberlin's 
Fiftieth  Anniversary,  President  Har- 
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ris  has  said,  “I  venture  to  say  that 
the  Protestant  Reformation  itself  did 
not  work  a greater,  tho  perhaps  a 
more  violent,  change  than  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  has  marked  in 
religious  thought,  belief,  and  life.” 

In  this  short  twenty-five  years,  it  is 
a commonplace  to  say,  religion  has 
felt  increasingly  the  influence  of  nat- 
ural science,  of  the  conception  of  evo- 
lution in  particular,  of  the  new  psy- 
chology, of  the  new  science  of  soci- 
ology, and  its  practical  accompani- 
ment— the  social  consciousness,  the 
application  of  the  historic  spirit  to  re- 
ligious ideas  and  doctrines,  the  whole 
consequent  work  of  higher  criticism, 
the  great  movement  of  study  that  we 
denominate  “comparative  religion,” 
the  more  and  more  searching  investi- 
gation of  New  Testament  sources,  and 
a great  new  practical  emphasis  and 
test  in  philosophy.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  meaning  of  any  thing  can  be  the 
same  in  the  face  of  a union  of  move- 
ments like  these?  Let  us  ask  it  frank- 
ly,— Has  Jesus  still  supreme  mean- 
ing? 

And  yet,  Adolf  Harnack,  speaking 
as  rector  of  the  world’s  greatest  uni- 
versity, in  this  twentieth  century,  and 
in  the  face  of  all  these  movements, 
can  begin  his  famous  book,  What  is 
Christianity?  with  the  sentence,  “The 
great  English  philosopher  John 
Stuart  Mill  has  somewhere  observed 
that  mankind  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
minded that  there  was  once  a man  of 
the  name  of  Socrates.  That  is  true; 
but  still  more  important  is  it  to  remind 
mankind  again  and  again  that  a man 
t>f  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
stood  in  their  midst.”  It  seems  like 
an  echo  of  the  apologetic  of  the 
New  Testament  writers.  And  it  is 
only  another  man  trying  to  say,  as 
honestly  to  his  own  generation  as 
they  to  theirs,  what  significance  this 
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man  Jesus  has  for  him. 

What  significance  has  Christ  for 
us?  Has  the  personality  of  Jesus 
still  indispensable  help  to  give  to  us? 
That  depends  upon  the  answer  to  an- 
other question,  What  do  we  want? 

What  do  we  want?  The  shortest 
and  truest  answer,  I suppose,  is  in 
the  single  word — life.  The  greatest 
poet  of  the  last  generation  voices  this 
constant  human  cry: 

“Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are 
scant ; 

More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I want.” 
We  want  the  fullest,  richest,  largest 
life  that  men  are  capable  of;  and 
that  would  at  least  require  answer  to 
certain  great  insistent  questions  of 
the  race,  like  Kant’s  famous  three : 
What  can  I know?  What  ought  I to 
do?  For  what  may  I hope? 

Few  of  us  would  doubt — what  these 
three  questions  imply — that  the 

largest  and  richest  life  cannot  be 
lived  without  convictions  and  ideals 
and  hopes;  and  the  answer  to  these 
questions  must  be  an  answer,  too, 
that  gives  power  to  live  this  life  of 
convictions,  of  ideals,  of  hopes. 

Now  if  we  are  to  come  anywhere 
into  larger  life,  our  greatest  need  is 
always  the  touch  of  significant  lives. 
The  continuous  miracle  of  the  centur- 
ies is  the  miracle  of  individual  per- 
sonality ; and  the  two  greatest  services 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  do 
for  another  are  to  put  upon  him  the 
impress  of  a high  and  noble  person- 
ality, and  to  share  with  him  his  own 
best  vision.  Large  and  rich  and  varied 
have  been  the  lives  of  earth’s  great- 
est ones,  and  we  are  still,  in  the  daily 
education  of  the  schools,  sharing  the 
visions  of  many  an  ancient  Jew  and 
Greek  and  Roman;  and  ortr  lives 
would  be  poorer  without  them. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  questions 
and  enlargements  of  knowledge,  and 
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change  in  points  of  view  of  this 
whole  revolutionary  time,  is  there  any 
reasonable  doubt  that,  for  the  living 
of  that  larger  life  which  we  modern 
men  demand,  no  personality  has  any 
help  to  give  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Galilean  Jesus?  Is  there,  even 
to-day,  any  surer  road  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  thirst  for  life,  than 
that  a man  should  count  himself — 
with  whatever  questionings — first  and 
foremost,  a disciple  of  Jesus?  In  the 
light  of  all  that  modern  research  has 
brought  to  view,  let  us  put  to  Christ 
Kant’s  three  questions:  What  can  I 
know?  What  ought  I to  do?  For 
what  may  I hope? 

I.  And,  first,  has  Christ  still  power 
to  help  the  modern  man  to  answer 
the  question,  What  can  I know ? 

Under  this  question,  the  most  in- 
sistent inquiry  of  all,  for  the  human 
race,  is,  What  can  I know  of  God, 
and  the  consequent  meaning  of  my 
own  life?  And  upon  the  answer  to 
that  question,  more  than  upon  any 
other,  depend  the  significance  and 
peace  and  joy  of  the  life  of  men.  And 
for  the  man  of  to-day,  who  wishes 
to  build  his  faith  not  upon  ingenious 
argument,  but  upon  assured  and  well 
recognized  facts,  there  is  no  ground  so 
sure  for  belief  in  the  existence  and  in 
the  love  of  a real  living  God  as  this 
single  great  fact  of  Christ  himself, 
and  of  the  results  that  have  flowed 
from  his  life.  The  argument  goes 
upon  the  simple  assumption  that,  if 
we  are  ever  to  discern  the  real  nature 
of  the  ultimate  World-Ground,  our 
best  light  must  come,  not  from  the 
lesser,  but  from  the  greatest  and 
most  significant  facts.  For  myself,  I 
sec  no  way  to  doubt  that,  as  the 
supreme  person  of  history,  Christ  is 
the  most  significant  of  all  facts 
known  to  us,  and  therefore,  the  best 
basis  for  direct  and  decisive  infer- 


ence to  the  nature  of  the  World- 
Ground — to  a God  of  character  like 
his  own. 

And  so  Paulsen,  present-day  philos- 
opher, after  speaking  of  various  dog- 
mas and  opinions  often  asserted  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
says  for  himself,  “But  if  I am  al- 
lowed to  say  what  I mean,  and  to  be- 
lieve what  I can  understand  and  con- 
ceive, then,  unmindful  of  the  ridicule 
of  the  scoffer  and  the  hatred  of  the 
guardian  of  literalism,  I may,  even  in 
our  days,  confess  to  a belief  in  God 
who  has  revealed  himself  in  Jesus. 
The  life  and  death  of  Jesus  made 
plain  to  me  the  meaning  of  life,  the 
meaning  of  all  things  in  general ; 
but  that  which  enables  me  to 
live  and  shows  me  the  import  of 
life,  I call  God  and  the  manifestation 
of  God.  The  most  upright,  truthful, 
and  liberal-minded  man  may  sub- 
scribe to  all  that,  to-day,  as  openly 
as  ever  before.” 

Have  we  adequately  measured  the 
greatness  of  the  gift  to  our  modern 
life  of  the  personality  of  whom  these 
words  may  be  truthfully  spoken? 
Quite  aside  from  any  doctrine  of  Mes- 
siahship,  and  unaffected  by  the  Greek 
theory  of  the  Logos,  must  not  the 
modern  man  who  truly  understands 
himself  still  say  unfeignedly,  with 
Paul,  “Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  un- 
speakable gift”?  For  it  is  here  im- 
plied, it  should  be  noticed,  that  there 
is  much  more  in  Christ  than  bare 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  God: 
“That  which  enables  me  to  live,”  says 
Paulsen : and  the  greatness  of  the 
gift  of  Christ  is  not  merely  that  he 
points,  however  convincingly,  to  the 
fact  of  God,  but  that  he  means  to 
share  with  men  his  own  fellowship 
with  God. 

And  here,  I venture  to  think,  the 
modern  age  nee'ds  Christ  as  no  other 
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age  has  ever  needed  him.  The  road 
into  assured  communion  with  God  for 
earlier  generations  was  far  easier 
than  for  ours.  For  our  age  has  come 
in  such  preeminent  degree  to  scien- 
tific and  moral  self  consciousness,  that 
for  men  to-day  the  previous  easier 
roads  into  the  religious  life  are  in 
large  degree  closed.  The  psychologi- 
cal treatment,  for  example,  of  mys- 
tical experiences,  has  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  take  at  their  own  valua- 
tion all  kinds  of  ecstatic  states;  and 
we  can  feel  no  surety  in  these  short 
cuts  to  communion  with  God  by 
means  of  a religious  experience  that 
cannot  bear  a rational  and  ethical 
test.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that 
Christianity  has  its  supreme  gift  to 
make  to  the  man  of  to-day.  For  the 
deeper  our  moral  consciousness,  the 
greater  our  sense  of  moral  need.  In 
Herrmann’s  words  “We  feel  ourselves 
to  be  separated  from  God,  and  conse- 
quently crippled  in  our  faith  by  things 
which  troubled  the  ancients  very  lit- 
tle. * * Therefore,  the  only  God 
that  can  reveal  Himself  to  us  is  one 
who  shows  Himself  to  us  in  our 
moral  struggle  as  the  Power  to  which 
our  souls  are  really  subject.  This  is 
what  is  vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  re- 
velation of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.” 
Christ  does  not  merely-tell  us  of  God 
and  of  his  holiness  and  love,  he  does 
much  more, — he  makes  us  able  to  be- 
lieve them.  He,  and  no  other  as  he, 
searches  us,  humbles  us,  assures  us, 
and  exalts  us  at  the  same  time. 
“When  once  he  has  attracted  us  by 
the  beauty  of  his  Person,  and  made 
us  bow  before  him  by  its  exalted 
character,  then,  even  amid  our  deep- 
est doubts,  that  Person  of  Jesus  will 
remain  present  with  us  as  a thing  in- 
comparable, the  most  precious  fact 
in  history,  the  most  precious  fact  our 
life  contains.” 


II.  What  ought  l to  do? 

In  all  this  there  is  implied  that  in 
the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ,  we  have 
the  best  light  on  our  ethical  ideals 
that  human  thought  and  experience 
know — the  best  answer  to  our  second 
question — What  I ought  to  do?  Von 
Ranke  only  expresses  the  common 
judgement  of  man  when  he  writes, 
“More  guiltless  and  more  powerful, 
more  exalted  and  more  holy,  has 
naught  ever  been  on  earth  than  his 
conduct,  his  life,  and  his  death.  The 
human  race  knows  nothing  that  could 
be  brought,  even  afar  off,  into  com- 
parison with  it.” 

As  to  Christ’s  contribution  to  hu- 
man life  at  a single  point,  Harnack 
can  say,  “Jesus  Christ  was  the  first 
to  bring  the  value  of  every  human 
soul  to  light,  and  what  he  did  no  one 
can  any  more  undo.  We  may  take 
up  what  relation  to  him  we  will : in 
the  history  of  the  past  no  one  can  re- 
fuse to  recognize  that  it  was  he  who 
raised  humanity  to  this  level.”  And 
Wundt  and  Lotze  confirm  this  judge- 
ment. 

There  has  been  printed  in  editions 
of  many  thousands,  and  translated 
into  several  modern  languages,  a plain 
little  story  with  the  sub-title,  “What 
Would  Jesus  Do?”  We  may  con- 
tend that  the  question  is  not  accur- 
ately phrased,  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  asking  of  that  question  has 
a significance  for  men  that  the  substi- 
tution of  no  other  name  for  Jesus 
would  permit  it  for  a moment  to 
have. 

It  was  John  Stuart  Mill  who 
wrote,  “Not  even  now,  could  it  be 
easy,  even  for  an  unbeliever,  to  find 
a better  translation  of  the  rule  of  vir- 
tue from  the  abstract  into  the  con- 
crete, than  to  endeavor  so  to  live  that 
Christ  would  approve  of  our  life.” 

And,  tho  one  sees  clearly  that  Jesus 
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is  not  dealing  primarily  with  ques- 
tions of  modern  culture  and  civiliz- 
tion,  it  remains  true  that  the  modern 
social  consciousness,  in  its  most  earn- 
est endeavor,  can  do  nothing  more 
than  apply  the  spirit  of  his  teaching 
and  his  life  to  the  newer  problems  of 
our  own  day.  And  that  higher  civic 
virtue,  for  which  we  wait,  is  the  em- 
bodiment only  of  his  principle,  “He 
that  would  be  first  among  you  shall 
be  servant  of  all.”  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  in  the  words  of  a modern  his- 
torian, “The  image  of  Christ  remains 
the  sole  basis  of  all  moral  culture, 
and  in  the  measure  in  which  it  suc- 
ceeds in  making  its  light  penetrate  is 
the  moral  culture  of  the  nations  in- 
creased or  diminished.” 

III.  For  what  may  I hope? 

And  with  these  answers  to  the 
questions,  What  can  I know?  and 
What  ought  I to  do?  Jesus  enables 
the  most  modern  of  men  to  turn  to 
the  question.  For  what  may  I hope? 
with  an  assurance  nowhere  else  to  be 
gained.  The  greatest  proposition  of 
religious  faith  to  which  the  human 
race  has  attained,  or  to  which,  so  far 
as  our  highest  ethical  imagination  can 
see,  it  ever  may  attain,  is  the  simple 
affirmation,  God  is  like  Jesus.  And  if 
God  is  like  Jesus,  life  cannot  possibly 
prove  a mockery  for  any  soul  who 
has  been  true  to  the  inner  light.  If 
God  is  like  Jesus,  it  is  not  true  that 
men  have  been  made  on  a plan  so 
large  that  ages  cannot  suffice  for 
growth  equal  to  their  capacity,  and 
still  must  find  themselves  snuffed  out 
like  a candle  in  the  dark,  after  a few 
vain  years  of  aspiration,  of  cherished 
ideal,  of  hard-fought  struggle,  of 
deepening  friendship.  No;  it  is  not 
true ! Doubtless  our  best  human 
achievement  is  faulty  enough,  but  his 
life  and  vision  are  poor  indeed,  who 
has  not  caught  glimpses  of  other 


lives,  redolent  of  the  grace  and  mercy 
that  we  would  fain  ascribe  to  God; 
and  God  knows,  if  there  be  a God, 
that  they  deserve  to  go  on  and  not  to 
die. 

And  here,  again,  we  are  driven  di- 
rectly back  to  Christ  for  our  strong- 
est assurance.  So  Matheson  speaks 
of  “the  impossible  consequences  of  a 
denied  future.”  “Son  of  Man,  when- 
ever I doubt  of  life,  I think  of  Thee. 
Nothing  is  so  impossible  as  that  Thou 
shouldst  be  dead. 

I can  imagine  the  hills  to  dissolve 
in  vapor,  and  the  stars  to  melt  in 
smoke,  and  the  rivers  to  empty  them- 
selves in  sheer  exhaustion;  but  I 
feel  no  limit  in  Thee. 

Thou  never  growest  old  to  me. 
Last  century  is  old,  last  year  is  old, 
last  season  is  an  obsolete  fashion; 
but  Thou  are  not  obsolete.  Thou 
art  abreast  of  all  the  centuries,  nay, 
Thou  goest  before  them  like  a star. 
I have  never  come  up  with  Thee, 
modern  as  I am. 

Thy  picture  is  at  home  in  every 
land.  A thousand  have  fallen  at  its 
side,  but  it  has  kept  its  bloom;  old 
Jerusalem,  old  Rome,  new  Rome — 
it  has  been  young  amid  them  all. 
Therefore,  when  oppressed  by  the 
sight  of  death,  I shall  turn  to  Thee.  I 
shall  see  my  immortality  in  Thee.  I 
shall  read  the  possibilities  of  my  soul 
in  Thee.  I shall  measure  the  promise 
of  my  manhood  by  Thee.  I shall 
comfort  myself  by  the  impossible 
conclusion,  'If  there  be  no  immortal- 
ity, Christ  is  dead.’  ” 

The  real  ground,  that  is,  of  faith 
in  immortality  is  Christ  himself,  his 
character,  his  teaching,  his  death. 

Thus,  even  in  our  hours  of  crisis 
— such  as  these  revolutionary  years 
of  this  quarter-century  have  brought 
— Christ  answers  our  insistent  ques- 
tions: What  can  I know?  What 
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ought  I to  do?  For  what  may  I hope? 
And,  face  to  face  with  him,  we  may 
say  with  Peter,  “Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life.  And  we  have  believed  and 
know  that  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of 
God.” 

Members  of  the  graduating  classes : 

In  these  years  of  your  education, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
— you  have  been  seeking  the  way  into 
life’s  great  values.  But  all  those 
values  for  which  we  seek,  even  in  the 
broadest  education,  and  toward 
which  we  strive  in  life, — the  treasures 
of  art  and  music  and  literature,  of 
experience  embodied  in  ordered  sci- 
ence and  history  and  philosophy,  and 
the  treasures  of  friendship, — all  these 
values  alike  are  but  a partial  reve- 
lation of  the  riches  of  some  personal 
life.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Kaf- 
tan should  urge  with  his  students  that 
a man’s  life-task  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  great  personalities  of  his- 
tory. And  if  this  be  true,  the  greatest 
task  of  all,  I venture  to  believe, — for 
which  your  education  is  only  partial 
fitting — is  the  attainment  of  such  cul- 
ture of  mind  and  heart  as  may  en- 
able you  to  enter  with  appreciation 
and  conviction  into  some  partial  un- 
derstanding, at  least,  of  the  wealth  of 
this  matchless  personality  of  Jesus. 
You  are  not  educated,  until  this  has 
-come.  And  as  men  and  women  of 
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the  modern  age,  you  need  preemi- 
nently this  vision  of  Jesus. 

But  the  great  values  do  not  need 
that  we  should  force  our  minds  to 
faith  in  them;  they  need  only  oppor 
tunity  and  honest  response.  I wodwl 
not  have  you  try  to  believe;  I would 
have  you  put  no  force  upon  your 
minds.  I would  rather  have  you  be- 
lieve only  what  you  must  believe, 
when  you  have  allowed  this  great 
personality  of  Christ  to  make  its  legi- 
timate, inevitable  impression.  This 
opportunity  you  will  not  fail  to  give 
him. 

Just  because  he.  is  so  great,  you 
cannot  come  into  full  appreciation  of 
him  at  once.  It  is  a life-long  task,  a 
glorious  opportunity  of  continuous 
growth.  In  our  anxiety,  we  press 
each  other  mistakenly  for  confessions 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ;  no  man  can 
adequately  confess  his  worth  at  the 
start.  And  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  be  able  to  repeat  each 
other’s  formulations  of  the  nature  of 
Christ,  if  we  may  only  all  come,  even 
tho  stumblingly,  to  some  sense  of  his 
absolute  and  abiding  worth — and 
therefore  into  obedient  discipleship. 

“Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  yea  and  forever.” 
“Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  un- 
speakable gift.” 

Henry  Churchill  King. 


In  Memoriam 


CHARLES  GRANDISON  FINNEY 
Finney  Memorial  Chapel  was  dedi- 
cated on  Sunday,  June  21,  first  by  the 
Communion  service  at  nine  o’clock 
conducted  by  Dr.  Edward  I Bosworth 
and  President  William  G.  Frost,  of 
Berea  College.  At  the  evening  ser- 
vice Mr.  William  C-  Cochran,  grand- 


son of  President  Finney  gave  the  ad- 
dress. The  memorial  tablet  facing 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Chapel  is  of 
plain  white  marble  framed  in  pil- 
asters and  coping  of  Italian  marble 
with  a lunette  in  mosaic. 

The  marble  bust  of  President  Fin- 
ney made  by  the  Roman  Sculptor, 
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Andreoni,  and  presented  to  the  Col- 
lege in  1000  by  Mr.  Finney’s  son, 
now  stands  in  its  permanent  position 
before  this  tablet  and  under  the  in- 
scription thereon,  which  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

THAT  THE  YOUTH 
OF  THIS  FOUNDATION  OF  LEARNING 
MAY  DAILY  MEET  TO  WORSHIP  GOD 
AND  THAT  A SON  MAY  HONOR 
THE  MEMORY  OF  HIS  FATHER 
THIS  CHAPEL  IS  BUILT 
AS  A MONUMENT 
TO 

CHARLES  GRANDISON  FINNEY 

BY 

HIS  Y'OUNGEST  SON 
FREDERICK  NORTON  FINNEY 
IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD 
1908 


ALBERT  ALLEN  WRIGHT 
A group  of  former  students  of 
Professor  Albert  Allen  Wright, 
through  Dr.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf, 
presented  to  the  College  a bronze  tab- 
let. The  memorial  tablet  is  placed 
over  the  fireplace  in  Spear  Library 
and  bears  the  following  inscription : 
TO 

ALBERT  ALLEN  WRIGHT 

FOR  THIRTY-ONE  YEARS 
PROFESSOR  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  NATURAL 
HISTORY  IN  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

1874-1905 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  HONOR  AND 
LOVE  OF  HIS  PUPILS 


“LABOR,  THAT  IN  LASTING  FRUIT  OUT- 
GROWS 

FAR  NOISIER  SCHEMES,  ACCOMPLISHED 
IN  REPOSE, 

TOO  GREAT  FOR  HASTE,  TOO  HIGH  FOR 
rivalry” 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  W.  RUSSELL 
LORD. 

The  following  record  was  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meet- 
ing held  Monday,  June  22nd. 

On  Sunday,  May  24th,  1908,  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry 
Fiske  Tarbox  of  Batavia,  New  York, 
Mrs.  Lord,  for  sixteen  years  the  As- 
sistant Principal  and  Assistant  Dean 
of  the  Woman’s  Department  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  entered  into  rest. 

Mrs.  Lord  was  born  in  Kirkland, 
Ohio,  April  28,  1819,  and  shared  the 
experiences,  and  responded  to  the 
discipline  of  deprivation  and  indus- 
try, incident  to  the  pioneer  home. 
In  March,  1838,  she  became  a student 
in  Oberlin,  but  did  not  complete  her 
College  Course.  In  1842,  she  became 
the  wife  of  Asa  D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  the 
Principal  then  of  Kirkland  Academy, 
in  whose  work  as  a teacher  she  shar- 
ed. In  1847  Dr.  Lord  removed  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  establish  the 
earliest  system  of  graded  schools  in 
the  State,  and  Mrs.  Lord  became 
the  principal  of  the  High  School. 
In  1856  Dr.  Lord  then  entered  upon 
a career  as  an  instructor  of  the  blind 
which  was  continued  with  distin- 
guished success  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  for  some  years  in  Ohio  and 
later  in  New  York.  For  two  years 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band in  1875,  she  served  as  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  New  York  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia, 
New  York.  It  has  been  said  of  her  that 
“she  has  taught  more  blind  persons 
to  read  than  any  other  teacher  in  the 
country,  and  possibly  more  than  any 
other  in  the  world.” 

In  1884,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
she  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
the  Assistant  Principal  of  the 
Woman’s  Department  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. The  title  of  this  position  was 
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later  changed  to  that  of  Assistant 
Dean  of  the  Woman’s  Department. 

In  1901  she  was  granted  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Re- 
signing in  1899,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
she  was  persuaded  to  continue  her 
relations  with  the  College  for  an- 
other year,  when  failing  health  ren- 
dered her  withdrawal  imperative. 
Her  residence  during  the  later  years 
has  been  with  her  daughter  in  Bata- 
via, New  York.  Mrs.  Lord  was  a re- 
markable woman.  She  was  remark- 
able for  the  quiet  strength  of  her  per- 
sonality; for  her  strong  womanly  in- 
stincts, and  her  unswerving  loyalty 
to  the  highest  Christian  ideals;  for 
her  notable  intellectual  attainments, 
her  clear  vision  and  balanced  judg- 
ment; for  her  life-long  devotion  to 
the  young,  and  her  success  as  an  ed- 
ucator; for  her  tender  personal  sym- 
pathy with,  and  solicitude  for  all  of 
those  who,  during  the  long  years, 
came  under  her  care;  for  the  univer- 
sality of  her  interest,  especially  for 
those  most  in  need,  and  her  untiring 
efforts  on  their  behalf.  Mrs.  Lord 
was  a woman,  in  many  respects,  of 
painstaking  frugality;  but  it  was  al- 
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ways  that  the  needs  of  others  might 
be  supplied. 

Her  especial  gift  to  Oberlin  of  the 
means  which  has  made  possible  the 
Cottage  which  bears  her  name,  was 
in  the  interest  of  self-supporting 
young  women,  and  the  daughters  of 
self-sacrificing  missionaries  in  the 
Home  field;  but  multitudes  of  the 
unnamed  ones  here,  and  especially 
in  the  south-land,  will  miss  now  the 
quiet  care  and  the  unflagging  effort 
which  gathered  far  and  wide,  and 
sent  the  laden  boxes  and  barrels  to 
the  needy  in  the  school  and  cabin 
and  humble  Home  Missionary  par- 
sonage. Mrs.  Lord  was  a model  of 
fidelity  and  punctuality  and  quiet  ef- 
ficiency in  whatever  station  she  was 
called  to  fill,  whether  in  the  house- 
hold, the  school,  the  chapel  services, 
or  the  services  of  her  church  and  its 
prayer  meeting.  She  never  suffered 
her  left  hand  to  know  what  her  right 
had  was  doing,  but  she  always  did 
what  she  could,  and  her  departure 
from  us  adds  to  the  richness  of 
Oberlin’s  treasure  in  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints. 


Honorary  Degrees  Conferred. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mencement address  President  King 
conferred  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  upon  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  young  men  and  women,  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1908.  In  addition 
seven  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  nine  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music,  fifteen  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity,  and  twenty-one  hon- 
orary degrees.  In  presenting  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  the  hon- 
orary degrees,  Dr.  Charles  H.  A. 


Wager  introduced  each  candidate  as 
follows  to  President  King: 

Charles  Walthall  Morrison 
It  is  always  fitting,  Mr.  President, 
that  Oberlin  College  should  recognize 
the  public  service  of  her  sons.  It  is 
especially  fitting  when  that  service  is 
offered  to  herself.  I have  the  honor 
to  present  to  you  today  a son  of 
Oberlin  who  has  given  her  a quarter 
of  a century  of  almost  continuous 
service  as  teacher,  as  counsellor,  and 
as  executive.  He  has  built  upon  the 
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foundation  laid  by  devoted  men  an 
edifice  of  which  they  hardly  dreamed. 
He  has  raised  a great  school  of  music 
to  a higher  power  of  practical  and 
artistic  effectiveness.  He  has  proved 
himself  a master  of  the  art  of  graci- 
ous social  living.  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure, therefore,  to  present  to  you,  for 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  Charles  Walthall  Morrison, 
Bachelor  of  Music  of  the  class  of 
1880,  and  director  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

John  Raphael  Rogers, 

The  service  of  science,  particularly 
in  its  practical  applications,  is  an  ex- 
acting one,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  an  eminent  scientist  who  is 
nothing  else.  But  I have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
a distinguished  mechanical  engineer 
and  inventor  who  carries  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  a large  business  the 
same  energy  and  skill  that  have 
brought  him  success  in  his  chosen 
field,  and  whose  interests  are  no  less 
inclusive  than  the  whole  range  of 
noble  and  humane  endeavor.  I pre- 
sent to  you  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  John  Raphael 
Rogers,  of  the  class  of  1875. 

Wilbert  Lee  Anderson. 

There  are  few  positions  that  offer 
greater  possibility  of  usefulness  than 
a pastorate  in  a college  community, 
few  in  which  a man  may  influence  so 
profoundly,  and  with  no  suggestion 
of  officialism,  thousands  of  young 
lives.  I present  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a possessor  of  this  high  privi- 
lege, a man  who  for  many  years,  first 
at  the  seat  of  the  venerable  school  at 
Exeter,  and  now  at  Amherst,  has 
been  leaving  the  impress  of  a charm- 
ing, helpful,  and  devoted  personality 
upon  young  men  who  may  be  leaders 
in  the  life  of  their  day.  I take  pleas- 
ure in  presenting,  for  the  Doctorate 


in  Divinity,  Wilbert  Lee  Anderson  of 
the  class  of  1879. 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell. 

It  is  appropriate  for  the  institution 
that  was  the  first  to  provide  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  to  honor, 
at  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  a 
woman  who  has  eminently  justified 
that  daring  innovation,  a woman  who 
was  one  of  the  first  two  in  America 
to  complete  a course  in  Divinity,  who 
as  preacher,  as  pastor,  as  writer,  as 
the  champion  of  more  than  one  good 
cause,  has  in  the  past  conferred  honor 
upon  her  Alma  Mater,  and  who  today 
confers  upon  it  no  less  honor  by  an 
old  age  as  lovely  as  it  is  venerable. 
It  is  with  profound  satisfaction,  Mr. 
President,  that  I present  to  you,  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Mrs.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  of 
the  class  of  1847. 

Dan  Freeman  Bradley. 

There  are  certain  men,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whose  privilege  it  is  to  win  the 
enthusiastic  affection  of  all  whom 
their  lives  touch.  Such  a man  I 
present  to  you  today  for  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a 
loyal  son  of  Oberlin,  a pastor  of  rare 
charm  and  devotion,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  honored  by  the  trusteeship 
of  three  institutions  of  learning  and 
the  presidency  of  one,  an  incalcul- 
able force  for  righteousness  in  a 
great  and  growing  city,  Dan  Free- 
man Bradley  of  the  class  of  1882, 
pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
church  of  Cleveland. 

Howard  Allen  Bridgman. 

I need  hardly  say  in  this  presence 
that  The  Congrcgationalist  is  second 
to  no  religious  newspaper  of  our  day, 
that  it  has  won  and  holds  the  respect 
of  all  classes  of  readers  in  all  denom- 
inations, an  achievement,  considering 
the  character  of  the  time  in  which  we 
live,  of  no  small  distinction.  To  the 
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admirable  judgement  and  adminis- 
trative skill  of  its  managing  editor 
this  distinction  is  in  no  small  meas- 
ure due.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that 
Oberlin  College  should  recognize  with 
honor  an  achievement  of  this  kind, 
especially  when  performed  by  a man 
whose  fine  personal  quality  and 
whose  service  to  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  the  young  alone  entitles  him 
to  honor.  I present  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  Howard  Allen  Bridg- 
man, managing  editor  of  The  Con- 
gregationalist. 

Edward  Thompson  Harper. 

The  world  of  affairs  offers  few 
honors  to  the  student  and  investiga- 
tor, and  for  the  most  part  he  de- 
sires none.  It  is  fitting,  however, 
that  a college  of  science  and  the  lib- 
eral arts  should  express  its  sense  of 
the  supreme  value  of  scholarship, 
a value  in  the  long  run  practical, 
however  remote  it  may  seem  from 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  men.  It 
is  especially  fitting  when,  in  so  doing 
a college  recognizes  the  attainments 
of  one  of  its  own  sons.  I have  the 
honor  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity, one  of  the  foremost  American 
scholars  in  the  field  of  Biblical  re- 
search, Edward  Thompson  Harper  of 
the  class  of  1881,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Biblical 
Theology  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary. 

Shailer  Mathews. 

It  is  highly  appropriate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Oberlin  College  should 
place  the  stamp  of  its  approval  upon 
a theologian  who  unites  the  freest 
exercise  of  the  modern  spirit  with  a 
reasonable  and  reverent  conservatism, 
upon  an  editor  and  a writer  whose 
high  privilege  it  is  successfully  to  in- 
terpret the  ethical  and  social  needs  of 
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our  time  in  terms  of  the  gospel  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  upon  the  brilliant 
and  genial  scholar,  an  executive  in  a 
great  foundation  of  theological  learn- 
ing. I therefore  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you,  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Shailer  Mathews, 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  school  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  editor  of 
The  World  Today. 

Carl  Safford  Patton. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I beg  to  pre- 
sent to  you  a college  pastor,  a man 
whose  work  brings  him  into  contact 
with  great  numbers  of  men  and 
women  at  one  of  the  foremost  of  our 
state  universities,  a man  who  by  the 
charm  of  his  personality,  by  his  in- 
sight, sympathy,  and  breadth  of  hu- 
manity, is  doing  a work  that  is  as 
practically  educational  as  if  it  were 
done  within  collegiate  walls,  and  that 
is  probably  more  generally  and  im- 
mediately effective.  In  recognition 
of  the  greatness  of  his  opportunity 
and  of  his  notable  success  in  meeting 
it,  I take  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
you,  for  the  Doctorate  in  Divinity, 
Carl  Safford  Patton  of  Ann  Arbor 
of  the  class  of  1888. 

Frank  Knight  Sanders, 

I have  the  honor,  Mr.  President,  to 
present  to  you,  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  a student  of  the 
Old  Testament  whose  work  is  cer- 
tain to  affect  more  and  more  pro- 
foundly the  thought  of  our  time, 
whose  important  task  it  is  to  bring 
to  bear,  sanely  and  powerfully  on  the 
popular  mind,  the  best  results  of 
Biblical  scholarship,  who  was  for 
many  years  connected,  as  Professor 
and  as  Dean,  with  the  great  school  of 
Theology  at  New  Haven,  and  who  is 
now  about  to  assume  executive  du- 
ties as  the  head  of  a college  upon 
which  his  presidency  will  confer  new 
distinction.  I take  pleasure  in  pre- 
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senting,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  Frank  Knight  Sanders, 
President-elect  of  Washburn  College. 

Wiliam  Lawrence  Tenney. 

The  traditions  of  Oberlin  College 
have  from  the  beginning  favored  for 
her  graduates  a wide  and  varied 
field  of  usefulness,  rather  than  the 
more  limited,  though  not  less  useful, 
range  of  the  specialist.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  those  who  have  enter- 
ed the  service  of  the  church.  I pre- 
sent to  you  at  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a son  of  Oberlin  who  has  been 
for  years  distinguished  as  a preacher 
of  great  moral  earnestness  and  con- 
viction, a teacher  and  college  pastor, 
and  a devoted  servant  of  that  great 
missionary  cause  that  cannot  but  be 
dear  to  every  son  and  daughter  of 
Oberlin,  and  indeed  to  every  citizen 
of  America  who  believes  in  the  fu- 
ture of  democratic  civilization.  In 
recognition  of  his  usefulness  in  many 
fields,  I present  to  you,  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  William 
Lawrence  Tenney  of  the  class  of 
1885. 

Dudley  Peter  Allen, 

Among  the  services  that  man  can 
do  for  man,  the  ministry  of  healing 
is  plainly  second  to  none.  There  is 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oberlin  who  in 
this  regard  has  notably  served  his 
generation.  A surgeon  of  the  first 
eminence,  an  investigator  and  writer 
of  international'  repute,  a Professor 
in  a great  school  of  medicine,  he  mer- 
its honor  for  these  achievements 
hardly  more  than  for  the  varied  and 
delicate  cultivation  and  the  gracious 
kindliness  that  »iake  him  universally 
admired  and  beloved.  In  honoring 
him,  Oberlin  desires  to  honor  also 
the  name  he  bears,  a name  venerable 
in  her  history.  I present  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  Dudley  Peter  Allen  of  the 


class  of  1875,  trustee  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Professor  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, and  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

William  Goodell  Frost, 

The  sons  of  Oberlin  have  carried 
their  efforts  for  the  good  of  men  into 
distant  lands.  It  remained  for  one 
of  them,  with  a purpose  as  happily 
phrased  as  it  is  beneficent,  to  give 
himself  to  modernizing  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a long-past  age,  the  age  of 
“our  contemporary  ancestors.”  In  re- 
cognition of  his  splendid  service  as 
Professor  in  Oberlin  College,  of  his 
headship  of  an  important  educational 
foundation  in  a trying  time,  of  the 
national  significance  of  his  work,  and 
of  the  brilliant  personal  qualities  that 
give  him  a place  almost  unique  in  the 
roll  of  Oberlin  alumni,  I have  the 
honor,  Mr.  President,  of  presenting 
to  you,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  William  Goodell  Frost  of  the 
class  of  1876,  President  of  Berea  Col- 
lege. 

Charles  Willard  Hayes 
I have  the  honor  to  present  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  Charles  Willard  Hayes 
of  the  class  of  1883.  A Doctor  of 
Philosophy  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  he  has  given  proof  of  dis- 
tinguished ability  as  a scientist  in  the 
service  of  the  government.  He  was 
appointed  geologist  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Canal  Commission  in  1898,  and 
has  been  for  six  years  chief  geolo- 
gist in  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  In  recognition  of  these  at- 
tainments and  of  the  great  value  of 
his  writings  on  Theoretic  and  Econo- 
mic Geology,  in  recognition  also  of 
the  sterling  quality  that  has  brought 
him  to  his  present  eminence,  I have 
the  honor  to  present  him  for  the 
Doctorate  in  Laws. 
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Samuel  Walker  McCall. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  Mr.  President, 
to  present  to  you,  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  the  eminent  citizen 
of  Massachusetts  who  today  has  done 
us  the  honor  of  addressing  us.  For 
three  terms  a member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature,  for  eight  terms 
a member  of  the  lower  House  of 
Congress,  a winning  speaker,  as  I 
need  hardly  at  this  time  remind  you, 
a brilliant  political  thinker,  above  all 
a constructive  statesman,  honoring  as 
well  as  representing  the  great  com- 
monwealth that  has  sent  so  many  dis- 
tinguished sons  to  Washington,  I 
present  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Doctorate  of  Laws,  Samuel  Walker 
McCall,  Member  of  Congress. 

Robert  W.  Tayler, 

I have  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  a student  of  that 
science  of  which  Edmund  Burke  said 
that  it  “does  more  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  the  understanding  than  all 
other  kinds  of  learning  put  together,” 
a lawyer  whose  wisdom  and  upright- 
ness have  entitled  him,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  his  fellow  citizens,  to  a seat 
in  four  national  congresses,  who  has 
won  the  unqualified  esteem  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  whose  fine  judicial  qual- 
ity and  humane  temper  render  him 
admirably  suited  to  the  high  position 
that  he  now  adorns.  I take  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you  Robert  W.  Tay- 
ler, United  States  district  judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

William  Oxley  Thompson, 
Academic  solidarity  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a fact.  The  repub- 
lic of  letters  is  perceiving  more  and 
more  its  unity  of  spirit  and  of  aim. 
It  is  proper  that  Oberlin  College,  es- 
pecially upon  an  occasion  like  this, 
should  recognize  its  relation  to  the 


great  institution  that  represents  the 
commonwealth  of  Ohio,  by  doing 
honor  to  its  head.  In  consideration 
of  his  distinguished  services  to  edu- 
cation, of  his  successful  administra- 
tion of  two  universities,  and  of  his 
effective  recognition  of  the  spirit  of 
academic  co-operatioin,  I take  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Doctorate  in  Laws, 
William  Oxley  Thompson,  President 
of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

John  Martin  Vincent. 

While  the  traditions  of  Oberlin  are 
no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  practical  and 
philanthropic  rather  than  scholastic, 
she  has  upon  the  roll  of  her  alumni 
not  a few  men  and  women  who  have 
given  themselves  to  a life  of  teaching 
and  investigation.  In  honoring  such 
persons  she  honors  the  purity  of  their 
purpose  and  the  nobility  of  their 
aims,  and  she  confesses  the  ultimately 
practical  bearing  of  their  work.  In 
selecting  one  or  two  for  special  dis- 
tinction, she  desires  to  indicate  the 
value  she  places  upon  their  calling, 
and  through  their  representatives  to 
honor  them  all.  I have  the  pleasure, 
Mr.  President,  of  presenting  to  you 
for  the  Doctorate  in  Laws,  an  emi- 
nent student  of  history,  a recognized 
scholar  and  investigator,  a lecturer  in 
one  of  the  Aoremost  American  Uni- 
versities, John  Martin  Vincent  of  the 
class  of  1883,  Professor  of  History  in 
the  John  Hopkins  University. 

President  King  received  the  candi- 
dates severally  and  conferred  upon 
them  in  view  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  and  the  vote  of  the 
Trustees  the  honorary  degrees  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  pertain- 
ing thereto,  giving  as  a symbol  of 
the  degree  bestowed  the  hood  and 
diploma,  and  greeted  them  with  the 
following  characterizations : 
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Mr.  Morrison : 

Worthy  head  of  a great  school  of 
music. 

Mr.  Anderson : 

Christian  pastor  and  teacher  of 
teachers,  careful  student  of  social 
and  religious  environment. 

Mrs.  Blackwell : 

Fitly  belonging  to  a small  group  of 
pioneers  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
training  and  work  of  women. 

Dr.  Bradley : 

Denominational  leader,  incisive  and 
stimulating  preacher,  sympathetic 
minister  to  the  inner  life  of  his  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Bridgman: 

Religious  journalist,  rare  interpre- 
ter to  thoughtful  readers  of  the  deep- 
er aspects  of  our  time. 

Professor  Harper : 

Combining  in  marked  degree  the 
gift  of  scholar,  teacher,  and  inter- 
preter of  the  Scriptures. 

Professor  Mathews: 

As  teacher,  administrator,  author 
and  editor,  seeking  in  all  activities 
to  make  real,  effective  and  contagious 
the  essential  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Mr.  Patton : 

A preacher  successful  in  that  pecu- 
liarly difficult  task  of  making  reli- 
gion vital  to  the  thought  and  life  of 
university  students  and  teachers. 

Dr.  Sanders : 

Educator,  Biblical  scholar,  mission- 


ary statesman,  pathmaker  for  many 
into  modern  mastery  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Mr.  Tenney: 

Keen-sighted  preacher  of  a true 
democracy  in  earnest  to  apply  the 
spirit  of  Christ  to  the  problems  of 
to-day. 

Dr.  Allen: 

Master  of  the  art  of  surgery,  and 
of  a culture  as  broad  as  his  surgery 
is  skillful. 

President  Frost : 

Christian  patriot,  and  one  of  the 
makers  of  a great  commonwealth. 

Dr.  Hayes : 

Distinguished  servant  of  his 
country  in  the  field  of  geological  re- 
search. 

Mr.  McCall: 

Statesman,  himself  and  honored 
scholar  in  politics,  unswerving  in  loy- 
alty to  his  own  best  thought. 

Judge  Tayler: 

Trusted  administrator  of  a justice 
keen  with  the  insight  of  broad  know- 
ledge and  human  sympathy. 
President  Thompson : 

Fitly  president  of  the  central  foun- 
dation of  learning  of  a great  state, 
intolerant  of  shams  but  quick  in  toler- 
ant co-operation  with  all  genuine 
work. 

Professor  Vincent: 

A leader  in  a great  department  of 
modern  scholarship. 


Anniversary  Gifts 


President  King  in  accepting  the 
gift  of  the  class  of  1908  addressed 
Mr.  F.  O.  Koehler,  their  representa- 
tive, as  follows : 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  first  sen- 
ior class  to  graduate  from  the  new 
chapel  should  share  in  its  decoration, 


and  should  do  so  by  giving  the  cen- 
tral pieces  of  its  furniture, — a gift 
to  be  used  on  all  official  occasions, 
and  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
great  building  itself.  I do  not  need 
to  say  that  it  makes  much  difference 
in  the  total  inmpression  of  the  chapel 
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that  your  gift  has  the  harmonious 
dignity  which  so  characterizes  it. 

Your  gift  ought  to  help  the  cen- 
tral officers  of  the  College  to  some- 
what larger  attainments,  in  order  to 
match  their  seats.  May  these  chairs 
prove  “the  seats  of  the  mighty !” 
And  yet,  as  the  figure  of  the  dove 
over  the  central  chair  would  seem 
to  indicate,  may  peace  brood  over 
them,  in  the  midst  of  their  activi- 
ties. As  I sit  in  this  central  seat, 
under  the  figure  of  the  dove,  I can 
hardly  fail  to  think  of  the  Class  of 
1908,  and  be  certainly  grateful,  and 
I hope,  at  peace. 

And  there  are  five  of  these  chairs 
included  in  your  gift : the  number  of 
the  digits  of  the  hand,  basis  of  all 
calculation,  and  symbol  of  efficiency. 
May  these  five  prophesy  on  the  part 
of  the  College  the  beginning  of  great 
gifts,  requiring  much  calculation,  and 
foretell  a college  conspicuously  meet- 
ing the  tests  of  social  efficiency.  And 
on  your  part,  may  they  symbolize  the 
royalty  of  treasure  in  your  education 
that  cannot  be  calculated,  and  an  ef- 
ficiency that  shall  prove  far  greater 
than  now  you  dream. 

On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty,  the  Alumni,  the  present  and 
future  students  of  the  College,  I ac- 
cept, with  gratitude,  this  fitting  and 
worthy  gift  of  the  Class  of  1908. 

To  Mr.  Ernest  Chamberlain,  who 
represented  the  Class  of  1904,  he 
said : 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1904 : You 
looked  ahead  to  the  coming  of  this 
chapel,  and  chose,  at  your  gradua- 
tion, that  your  gift  should  be  at  the 
center  of  its  service  of  ministry; 
and  that  choice  the  design  of  the 
architect,  and  the  skill  of  the  artisan 
have  embodied  in  this  beautiful  pul- 
pit. 

And  this,  your  gift,  shares  in  a 


great  and  beautiful  memorial  to  a 
great  man,  shares  in  a son’s  filial  tri- 
bute to  a father;  and  becomes,  thus, 
doubly  fitting  as  your  own  memorial 
gift  to  your  Alma  Mater. 

The  throne  of  the  grea*  man  to 
whose  memory  this  chapel  has  been 
erected,  was  a pulpit,  and  your  gift 
fitly,  therefore,  thakes  that  form. 
From  this  desk  you  speak,  with  him. 
May  the  messages  here  spoken  not 
be  unworthy  of  the  great  preacher 
in  whose  memory  the  place  of  mes- 
sage is  built. 

The  beautiful  lines  of  the  pulpit 
have  Italian  and  Byzantine  remind- 
ers, and  link  the  Church  of  the  East 
and  the  Church  of  the  West;  and 
here  in  the  New  World,  become  the 
bearers  of  the  same  great  message 
of  life  in  the  greatest  Life. 

May  those  messages,  searching  and 
humbling,  noble  and  inspiring,  quick- 
ening and  courage-filling,  which  you 
would  have  ring  out  from  this  pul- 
pit, sound  forth  even  more  mani- 
festly from  your  own  lives.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  stand  here  for  these  few 
moments,  to  accent,  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  College  this  beautiful  gift  from 
your  hands.  I thank  you  sincerely. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  who  re- 
presented the  class  of  1902,  he  said : 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1902 : 
You  have  chosen  in  your  gift  to  speak 
thru  the  years  to  the  community  and 
College,  bringing  order,  telling  of 
duty  and  privilege,  calling  men  to- 
gether in  common  service  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  in  tones  in  themselves 
beautiful  and  harmonious 

You  choose,  then,  that  your  gift 
should  be  a pervading,  unifying 
force,  seconding  all  good  causes, 
touching  all  sides  of  the  college  and 
community  life. 

As  a lineal  descendant  of  the  older 
bell,  a literal  transcript,  the  moulders 
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say,  this  bell,  your  gift,  links  tire 
old  with  the  new,  binds  up  with 
itself  glad  and  sacred  and  inspiring 
memories  of  the  old  chapel  and  the 
old  days. 

More  broadly,  it  suggests  those 
still  deeper  associations  of  church 
and  historic  bells,  touching  our  im- 
agination with  moods  we  ourselves 
can  hardly  define,  with  echoes  of 
cathedral  and  city  tower,  of  Poe  and 
Schiller.  The  clear,  mellow  tone  of 
the  great  bell,  what  may  it  not  say  to 
high  dreaming  youth? 

You  may  well  hope,  as  I wish  for 
you,  that,  as  all  true  gifts  should, 
this  gift  may  “look  like”  yourselves; 
only  fitly  symbolizing  the  service  you 
yourselves  would  render  in  the  midst 
of  men,  linked  ever  with  the  best, 
rendering  a steadily  unifying  service, 
stirring  the  hearts  of  men  to  aspira- 
tion and  service. 

On  behalf  of  the  community  as 
well  as  of  the  College,  I gladly  accept 
this  gift  of  the  new  chapel  bell,  and 
thank  you  for  it. 

He  accepted  the  gift  of  the  class 
of  1901  from  its  representative,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Bohn  in  the  following  words : 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1901 : 
Here  in  this  crowded,  thronging  cen- 
ter of  the  true  life  of  the  College, 


you  have  chosen  to  furnish  the  cen- 
tral light,  to  be  what  you  always  are 
— an  enlightening  class.  You  have 
chosen  to  touch  the  nerve  center  of 
the  College  and  to  move  the  College 
by  light  rather  than  by  heat. 

Your  gift  is  on  the  axis  of  the 
college  property,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  court  of  Peters  will  open 
thru,  at  no  distant  day,  to  qaud- 
rangles  beyond.  The  gift  will  be  on 
the  main  thorofare  for  years  to  come. 
It  would  have  been  difficult,  indeed, 
to  have  placed  this  light  more  cen- 
trally than  you  have  placed  it. 

Yor  gift  too,  will  serve  to  light  up 
all  the  other  gifts  here  brought  to- 
gether, and  add  value  to  them.  It  is 
a gracious  gift,  shedding  grace  in  its 
use,  and  thereby  claiming  some 
measure  of  homage  from  all  other 
gifts,  even  your  own  previous  gift. 

May  this  beautiful  chandelier  sym- 
bolize your  widely  enlightening  in- 
fluence, felt  in  the  thick  of  the  life 
and  work  of  the  world,  unselfishly 
adding  to  others’  service,  and  bring- 
ing time  and  again  the  needed  sup- 
plement to  their  gifts  and  labors.  On 
behalf  of  the  College,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  many  future  generations 
of  students,  I accept,  with  gratitude 
this  gift  of  the  Class  of  1901. 


Minutes  of  the  Trustees’  Meeting 


The  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College 
met  Monday  morning,  June  22,  and 
concluded  the  following  business : 

Dr.  Karl  Frederick  Gciser  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Professor  Geiser  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.,  from  Yale  in  1900, 
and  has  been  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  Iowa  State  Normal  School 
since  that  time.  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Wil- 
liams was  appointed  Associate  Pro- 


fessor of  Physics  to  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dean 
St.  John.  Dr.  Williams  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Iowa  College.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia 
after  six  years  of  graduate  study  at 
University  of  Nebraska,  University 
of  Berlin,  and  Columbia  University. 
Other  new  appointments  include: 
William  Charles  Hilmer,  Instructor 
in  German;  Fraeulein  Charlotte  Ran, 
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Instructor  in  German;  Alexander 
Edwin  Hamilton,  Instructor  in 
French ; Miss  Ethel  May  Kitch,  As- 
sistant in  Psychology;  Mrs.  Antoin- 
ette B.  Harroun,  Tutor  in  German  in 
Oberlin  Academy;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Winnifred  Marcy,  Assistant  in  the 
College  Library;  Miss  Gertrude 
Katherine  Eastman,  Assistant  in  the 
College  Library. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  to 
Miss  Arietta  Maria  Abbott,  Profes- 
sor of  German;  Louis  Eleazer  Lord, 
Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek;  Russell  Parsons  Jameson,  In- 
structor in  French ; John  Arthur  De- 
muth,  Professor  of  Pianoforte;  and 
Edward  James  Moore,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  in  the  Academy. 

The  following  promotions  were 
voted:  Charles  Winfred  Savage  as 
Professor  of  Physical  Training  and 
Director  of  Athletics;  Louis  Eleazer 
Lord,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek;  Philip  Darrell  Sherman, 
Associate  Professor  of  English  ; 
Charles  George  McArthur,  Assistant 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory;  Her- 
bert Harroun,  Professor  of  Singing; 
Charles  Henry  Adams,  Professor  of 
Singing;  William  Frederick  Bohn,  as 
Secretary  to  the  President,  with  rank 
of  Associate  Professor;  Jacob  Fraak- 
lin  Alderfer,  Associate  Professor  of 
Organ;  John  Ebenezer  Wirkler,  In- 
structor in  History  in  Oberlin  Acad- 
emy; Mary  Irene  Dick,  Teacher  of 
Physical  Training. 

The  following  reappointments  were 
made:  Vernon  Charles  Harrington, 
Instructor  in  English;  James  Thome 
Fairchild,  Instructor  in  Latin;  Wil- 
liam Garfield  Mallory,  Instructor  in 
Physics;  Robert  Archibald  Jelliffe, 
Instructor  in  English;  James  Cald- 
well McCullough,  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry; Milton  Percival,  Instructor  in 
English;  Scott  Farnum  Coffin,  As- 


sistant in  Botany;  Walter  Peck  Stan- 
ley, Associate  Professor  of  Piano- 
forte; Karl  Wilson  Gehrkcns,  In- 
structor in  Normal  Courses  of  Public 
School  Music;  Frederic  Benjamin 
Stiven,  Instructor  in  Organ ; Mrs. 
Alice  M.  Swing,  Tutor  in  German 
in  Oberlin  Academy;  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Cowdery,  Tutor  in  French  in  Oberlin 
Academy;  Charles  F.  Easton,  Tutor 
in  Mathematics  in  Oberlin  Academy ; 
Carl  B.  Wilson,  Tutor  in  Botany  and 
Zoology  in  Oberlin  Academy;  Frank 
Sicha,  Tutor  in  English  in  Oberlin 
Aacademy;  Miss  Rosa  M.  Thomp- 
son, Instructor  in  English  in  Oberlin 
Academy;  William  Wirte  Foote,  As- 
sistant in  the  College  Library;  Miss 
Nettie  Esther  Close,  Assistant  in  the 
College  Library;  Miss  Mary  Jean 
Fraser,  Assistant  in  the  College  Lib- 
rary; Miss  Hattie  Maude  Henderson, 
Assistant  in  the  College  Library; 
Miss  Edith  Melvina  Thatcher,  As- 
sistant in  the  College  Library. 

Dr.  Maynard  Mayo  Metcalf,  Pro- 
fessor-elect of  Zoology,  and  Robert 
Allyn  Buddington,  Associate  Profes- 
sor-elect of  Zoology,  will  begin  their 
work  at  the  opening  of  the  next  col- 
lege year.  William  Kilgore  Brecken- 
ridge,  Professor  of  Pianoforte,  re- 
turns after  one  year  of  study  in  Par- 
is ; Charles  Henry  Adams  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Jones  Adams  return  after 
a year’s  absence  in  Berlin;  Mr.  Jacob 
Alderfer  returns  after  two  years  of 
absence  in  Paris;  Miss  E.  Louise 
Brownback  returns  after  two  years’ 
absence. 

The  following  changes  in  title  were 
made  for  teachers  in  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music;  William  Jasper  Hor- 
ner from  Instructor  in  Singing  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Singing; 
Friedrich  Johann  Lehmann  from  In- 
structor in  Harmony  and  Counter- 
point to  Associate  Professor  of  Har- 
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mony  and  Counterpoint;  Walter  Peck 
Stanley  from  Instructor  in  Piano- 
forte to  Associate  Professor  of 
Pianoforte;  George  Carl  Hastings 
from  Instructor  in  Pianoforte  to  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Pianoforte; 
Frederic  Benjamin  Stiven  from 
Teacher  of  Organ  to  Instructor  in 
Organ;  Mrs-  Amelia  Hegmann  Doo- 


little from  Teacher  of  Pianoforte  to 
Instructor  in  Pianoforte;  Mrs.  Bertha 
M.  Miller  from  Instructor  in  Ear 
Training  to  Instructor  in  Ear  Train- 
ing and  Harmony;  Karl  Wilson 
Gehrkens  from  Teacher  of  Normal 
Courses  in  Public  School  Music  to 
Instructor  in  Normal  Courses  of 
Public  School  Music. 
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MacLennan,  S.  F. 

The  Summer  Session  14,  185 

Lord,  Louis  E. 

The  Annual  Report  107 

McCall,  Samuel  Walker 
The  Conservative  Function  of 

the  American  Scholar 401 

Metcalf,  Irving  W. 

The  Non-Graduate  Catalogue  . . 98 


Esther  Tapping  Maltbie 297 

Miller  Edward  A. 

Charles  Edward  St.  John 312 

Moore,  Edward  C. 


Recognition  of  the  Shansi 
Scheme  by  the  American  Board  238 
Morrison,  C.  W. 

Advances  in  the  Requirements  for 
Admission  to  the  Conservatory  112 
Olmstead,  J.  G. 

An  Oberlin  Thanksgiving  in 


New  York  City 161 

The  Day  of  Prayer  239 

Powers,  H.  H. 

Art  in  the  College  Curriculum..  130 
Root,  A.  S. 

Historical  Exhibit  at  the  Reunion  183 
History  of  the  Financial  Support 

of  the  College  343 

Ryder,  Charles  J. 

George  Whitefield  Andrews 127 

Sanderson,  Ross  W. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  18 

Savage,  Charles  W. 

Football  Prospects  18 

Football  Results  144 

Scott,  W.  H. 

The  Meeting  at  Syracuse  331 

Sheldon,  Grace  S. 

Communication  19 

Sherman,  Philip  D. 

The  Ben  Greet  Players  274 

The  French  Play  359 

Siddall,  George  B. 

Advances  in  the  Requirements 
for  Admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tory   in 

Simpson,  Clarence  E. 

Oberlin  Association  of  Michigan  331 
St.  John,  Charles  E. 

Football  Results  144 

Stetson,  R.  H. 

Book  Review,  The  Novels  of  Dr. 

William  Stearns  Davis  (>i 

Strong,  Tracy 

U.  L.  A.  Merged  with  the  College 
Library  240 
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Tenney,  Henry  M. 

Charles  Edward  St.  John  313 

Ward,  William  Hayes 
Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Mam- 
moth   356 

Warner,  Lucien  C. 

Advances  in  the  Requirements  for 


Admission  to  the  Conservatory  ill 
Wellman,  A.  H. 

Recognition  of  the  Shansi 
Scheme  by  the  American  Board  238 
Wolfe,  A.  B. 

The  Department  of  Political 
Science  14 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 


Abbott,  Helen  G.  ’05  293 

Achenbach,  Solomon  T.  '03  O.  T.  S.  336 

Adams,  Earl  F.  ’01  163,  370 

Adams,  Katherine  C.  ’03 163,  370 

Addams,  George  S.  ’90  121,  256 

Aldrich,  Leander  J.  ’8o-’85  O.  T.  S.  125 

Alexander,  Norva  G.  ’04  166 

Alger,  Frank  G.  ’83  163,  333 

Allen,  Dudley  P.  ’75  237,  420 

Allen,  Ernest  B.  ’03  O.  T.  S.  30,  124, 
260,  293,  334,  335. 

Allen,  Ida  C.  ’95  72 

Allen,  Permelia  ’03  O.  C.  M 73 

Altvater,  Ernest  W.  ’04-’o6  O.  T.  S.  370 

Ampt,  William  M.  ’63  366 

Anderson,  Ada  A.  ’98  O.  C.  M 73 

Anderson,  Eric  ’04  31 

Anderson,  Maude  E.  ’07 24 

Anderson,  Tacy  P.  ’70  70 

Anderson,  Wilbert  L.  '79  418 

Andrews,  George  W.  ’38 257,  291 

Angle,  John  H.  ’04  31 

Angle,  Myrna  M.  ’04  31 

Atkinson,  Calista  H.  ’59 69 

Aughenbaugh,  Charles  Z.  ’98  122 

Bacon,  Dorothy  ’05  O.  C.  M 293 

Baker,  Harry  H.  ’87  72 

Baker,  Janette  W.  ’59  69 

Baker,  William  H.  ’91  O.  T.  S.  . . 164 

Bailee,  Clarence  W.  ’02  74 

Banschbach,  Lillie  B.  ’91  164 

Banta,  Frances  ’00  335 

Bardenheuer,  Florence  P.  ’01  O.  C. 

„ M 199 

Barnard,  John  E.  ’98 198,  259,  370 

Barnard,  Lola  ’92  292 

Barrows,  Edna  M.  ’03 75 


Barrows,  Frank  E.  ’90  O.  C.  M.  ..  28 

Barrows,  Walter  R.  ’06  32 

Bartholomew,  R.  O.  ’05  75 

Barton,  William  E.  ’90  O.  T.  S.  27,  72, 
258,  289,  367. 

Bates,  Emma  C.  ’91  72 

Bates,  Francis  W.  ’82-94  O.  T.  S.  197 

Bates,  Newton  W.  ’82-94  O.  T.  S.  197 

Bathrick,  Minnie  M.  ’02  333 

Bauchmiller,  Helen  ’07  24 

Baumhart,  Karolina  M.  ’88  197 

Beal,  Willard  W.  ’03  256 

Beardsley,  Frank  G.  ’00  O.  T.  S.  . . 335 

Beckwith,  Florence  A.  ’06  O.  C.  M.  260 
Bedortha,  Wilhelmina  ’06  ....32,  372 

Beers,  Mary  C.  ’07  23 

Belden,  Mary  M.  ’03 30 

Bellows,  Sidney  F.  ’05  336 

Bennett,  William  M.  ’90  121 

Bent,  Mildred  ’07  24 

Berle,  Adolph  A.  ’87  O.  T.  S.  27,  197, 
334,  ’367. 

Best,  Cyrus  W.  ’90  O.  C.  M 292 

Billings,  Virginia  A.  ’01  333 

Birdseye,  Claude  LI.  ’01  ....260,  370 

Bissell,  Marion  I.  ’05  31 

Blackman,  William  F.  ’77  26 

Blood,  Alta  K.  ’03  166 

Bookwalter,  Amy  S.  ’07  336 

Bosselman,  John  Q.  ’03  293 

Bowen,  William  A.  ’78  120,  332 

Bower,  Lillian  B.  ’97  292 

Boyers,  John  C.  ’07  25,  161,  201 

Bradley,  Dan  F.  ’82,  120,  334,  367,  418 
Braithwaitc,  Edward  E.  ’90  O.  T. 


Brand,  Charles  A.  ’95  259,  369 
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Brandt,  Genevieve  'oo  O.  C.  M.  ’04  33s  Chapman,  Marion  E.  ’97  O.  C.  M. 

Brennan,  Katherine  G.  ’06 166  Charles,  Alice  B.  ’02  

Bridges,  Flora  ’85  27,  120,  163,  368  Charles,  Grace  M.  ’00  

Briggs,  Charles  E.  ’93  72  Chase,  Laura  N.  ’07  24,  125, 

Bronson,  Mabel  E.  ’07  336  Cheney,  Ralph  L.  ’98  

Brooks,  Charlotte  H.  ’07 166,  371  Childs,  Jessie  C.  ’96  164, 

Brouse,  Edwin  W.  ’01  366  Childs,  Truman  D.  ’70  

Brown,  Clarissa  P.  ’92  259  Chittenden,  Caroline  E.  ’92  

Brown,  Giles  C.  ’97  198,  259,  369  Church,  Albert  A.  ’92  

Brown,  Lillian  H.  ’96  336  Clapp,  Robert  G.  ’87  

Brown,  Robert  E.  ’01  292  Clark,  Edward  W.  ’90  

Bryant,  Albert  G.  ’06  O.  T.  S 124  Clark,  Harold  H.  ’07  

Bullock,  Motier  C.  ’07  O.  T.  S 163  Clark,  Henry  F.  ’68  

Bunker,  Dalzell  A.  ’83  160  Clark,  Jane  E.  ’01  

Burke,  Nellie  F.  ’97  369  Clark,  Robert  F.  ’02 

Burke,  William  M.  ’96 164,  369  Clement,  Anna  B.  ’85  

Burr,  Charles  H.  ’03  74,  166  Cleverdon,  Joseph  R.  ’05  

Burrell,  Dwight  R.  ’66  26  Cleverdon,  Mabelle  W.  ’07 

Burton,  Theodore  E.  ’72  ..23,  26,  123  Clifford,  Oliver  C.  ’93  197, 

Burtt,  Benjamin  H.  ’86-’8g  O.  T.  S.  258  Cochran,  Helen  F.  ’06 

Cady,  Calvin  B.  ’72  O.  C.  M 70  Comings,  Harriet  A.  ’03 

Cahill,  Margaret  ’87 27  Commons,  Ella  D.  ’88  

Cake,  Harry  M.  ’81  333  Compton,  Harvey  W.  ’80  

Calland,  William  C.  ’77  368  Congdon,  Martha  R.  ’47  25, 

Callender,  Sherman  D.  ’95 331  Cooper,  Anna  J.  ’84  258, 

Campbell,  Mary  S.  ’91  259  Copeland,  Jonathan  ’44  

Campbell,  Nellie  B.  ’98  29  Corbin,  Paul  L.  ’03  O.  T S.  ..31, 

Campbell,  Stewart  R.  ’04  31  Cory,  Alberta  J.  ’98  P.  T 

Canfield,  May  L.  ’05  31  Countryman,  Amplias  M.  ’78  

Camp,  Marion  A.  ’05  O.  C.  M 336  Cox,  Grace  05  O.  C.  M 

Carl,  Emily  J.  ’69  120,  368  Cragun,  John  B.  ’07 

Carpenter  Flora  B.  ’81  291  Creegan,  Charles  C.  ’79  O.  T.  S.  . 

Carr,  Francis  E.  ’06 76  Crisman,  Anna  M.  ’03  

Carr,  Plomer  L.  ’07  25  Crocker,  Florence  A.  ’03  

Carson,  Mabel  MJ04  74  Crook,  James  W.  ’91  28. 

Carter,  Henry  Id.  ’07  25  Cross,  Cleaveland  R.  ’03  ....30, 

Carter,  Minnie  L.  ’98  37°  Cross,  Roselle  T.  ’67 120, 

Cash,  William  L.  ’05  O.  T.  S 31  Currier,  Theodosia  92  

Caughey,  Jessie  A.  ’99 29  Cushing,  Josephine  F.  ’93  P.  T.  ... 

Chamberlain,  Charles  J.  ’88  ....27,  334  Cuylcr,  Lillian  L.  ’06  

Chamberlin,  William  B.  ’96  73  Daniels,  Minerva  T.  ’5S  

Channon,  Irving  M.  ’87-’9°  O’  1 • S.  27,  Daniels,  Theodore  F.  72  

I](ji  121.  Dascomb,  Mary  P.  ’60  

Channon,  Mary  G.  ’86  ....27,  119,  121  Davies,  Florence  ’05  

Chapin,  William  Id.  '04  37°  Davies,  John  F.  ’00  

Chapman,  Edgar  K.  ’03,  124,  256,  161,  Day,  Willis  F.  ’81  

i70  Delp,  Caroline  M.  ’07  


73 

30 

73 

201 

122 

334 

333 

121 

72 

334 

28 

I25 

368 

123 

30 

331 

75 

75 

369 

32 

74 

197 

258 

332 

334 

367 

369 

165 

366 

260 

25 

.120 

124 

30 

121 

256 

333 

290 

369 

166 

257 

70 

332 

200 

335 

71 
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Dentzer,  Otto  C.  ’05  

Dewey,  Helen  C.  ’88  

Dexter,  Gertrude  E.  ’07  

Dick,  Alexander  ’05  

Dick,  William  A.  ’90  

Diehl,  Grover  L.  '08  0.  T.  S 

Dodge,  Esther  F.  ’02  

Doering,  Harry  H.  ’06  

Doershuk,  Anna  B.  ’06  

Doolittle,  Carrie  S.  ’90  

Doolittle,  George  C.  ’90 

Doty,  Josephine  H.  ’90  

Downing,  Marshall  W.  ’94  

Downs,  Charles  A.  ’97  

Dubs,  Charles  N.  ’85  27, 

Dudley,  Ella  W.  ’87  

Dudley,  Harlan  ’97  

Dudley,  Mary  P.  ’93  

Dudley,  Stowell  B.  ’93  334, 

Dunipace,  Joseph  E.  ’05  

Dunmore,  Walter  T.  ’00 

Durand,  Edward  D.  ’93  

Durand,  George  H.  ’98  

Dye,  Trafton  M.  ’06  

Earle,  James  G.  ’05  

Ebersole,  Amos  A.  ’08  O.  T.  S.  367, 

Edgerton,  Florence  S.  ’07  

Eliott,  Charles  ’01  O.  T.  S 

Elliott,  Frances  F.  ’02  

Ellis,  Joseph  R.  ’05  

Elmore,  Mary  E.  ’05  

Ely, Catherine  B.  ’94  

Ely,  John  E.  ’06  

Emery,  Alice  J.  ’91  

Enders,  George  C.  ’04-’04  O.  T S. 

Ensign,  Frances  H ’84  

Esterly,  Frances  B.  ’88  

Ewalt,  Robert  E.  ’07  

Ewert,  Paul  H.  ’05  

Fairchild,  Edwin  M.  ’90  

Fairchild,  Helen  V.  ’65  70, 

Fairfield,  Alice  K.  ’01  

Fairfield,  Anna  W.  ’98  

Fairfield,  Frederick  W.  ’68-’7i  O 

T.  S 

Fairfield,  Wynn  C.  ’07 201, 

Fauver,  Clayton  K.  ’97  


Fauver,  Edgar  ’99  29,  161 

Fauver,  Edwin  ’99  29,  161 

Fci,  Chi  H.  ’06  32 

Ferguson,  William  D.  ’94  O.  T. 

S.  ’97  122 

Fiebach,  Albert  H.  ’99  256 

Fisher,  Alice  H.  ’04  O.  C.  M 74 

Fisher,  Lucien  C.  ’07,  O.  T.  S.  . . 201 

Fisher,  Martha  A.  ’04  75 

Fisher,  Ruth  A.  ’06 76 

Fisher,  Samuel  Van  S.  ’68 162 

Fitch,  Franklin  S.  ’70  256,  367 

Fitch,  James  M.  ’00  165,  199 

Flint,  Elbert  E.  ’91  164,  334 

Ford,  Edwards  D.  ’07  24 

Foster,  Ora  D.  ’08  O.  T.  S 371 

Francis  Alice  G.  ’03  31 

Frances,  Edith  C.  ’06  31,  76 

French,  Helen  T.  ’98  73 

Frost,  Wesley  ’07  25,  200 

Frost,  William  G.  ’76  366,  420 

Fulton,  Frederick  G.  ’07  24 

Galpin,  Helen  L.  ’02  30 

Geegan,  Cora  W.  ’96  162,  164 

Gehman,  Daisie  P.  ’07  ..24,  69,  125,  200 

Gehrkens,  Karl  W.  ’05  31 

Gerrish,  William  B.  ’86 71 

Gibbs,  Louis  D.  ’98  198,  290 

Gilbert,  Anna  E.  ’06  336 

Giles,  Harry  E.  ’03  31,  259 

Glenn,  Amplias  H.  ’02 165 

Goodenough,  Aubrey  W.  ’06 76 

Goodenough,  Gertrude  P.  ’06  ....  76 

Goodenough,  Herbert  H.  ’05 75 

Goodsell,  Dennis  ’75  70 

Gordon,  Frances  J.  ’06  125 

Gotshall,  Alice  G.  '05  200 

Gould,  Kathrine  ’06  166 

Grabill,  Ethelbert  V.  ’96 72 

Grabill,  Harriet  S.  ’84  368 

Graff,  Franklin  L.  ’90  O.  T.  S.  121,  164 

Grant,  Edna  C.  ’04  124 

Grant,  Irving  L.  ’05  260 

Grant,  Martin  L.  ’01  O.  T.  S.  . . 123 

Grant,  Thirza  E.  ’07 125 

Greenamyer,  Paul  A.  '07  260 

Grein,  Albert  L.  ’91  256 


75 

368 

25 

3i 

162 

371 

123 

166 

3i 

27 

27 

258 

33i 

198 

258 

7i 

19S 

334 

366 

75 

199 

292 

29 

162 

75 

371 

24 

30 

30 

31 

336 

164 

76 

162 

200 

120 

72 

24 

75 

164 

257 

74 

73 

162 

371 

256 
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Griffith,  Warren  E.  ’07  

Griswold,  Agnes  L.  ’04  

Grosvenor,  Lucy  E.  ’06  

Hadden,  Alexander  ’73  120, 

Hale,  Mabel,  ’04  O.  C.  M 

Hall,  Vivian  V.  ’06  

Halwick,  Lucile  M.  ’07  

Hannah,  Edith  B.  ’97  ....28,  335, 

Harding,  Della  P.  ’03  

Harding,  Emily  W.  ’98  

Harding,  Philip  E.  ’88  O.  T.  S.  . . 
Harding,  Richard  T.  F.  ’04  ....  199, 

Harper,  Edward  T.  ’81  

Hardy,  James  S.  ’01  

Harkness,  Stanley  B.  ’04  

Harlow,  Alice  ’07  

Harrington,  Abba  D.  ’99  

Harris,  Gertrude  J.  ’07  

Harroun,  Herbert  ’94  

Hart,  Bertha  E.  ’06  O.  C.  M 

Hart,  Louis  E.  ’93  

Hart  Mabel  I.  ’00  260, 

Harvey,  Arthur  J.  ’00 

Haskell,  Henry  J.  ’96  

Haskell,  Mary  M.  ’89  

Hatch,  Edith  L.  ’03  

Hatch,  Ellen  B.  ’02  

Hatch,  Fred  M.  ’02  

Hatfield,  George  B.  ’08  O.  T.  S... 

Hawley,  John  A.  ’95  

Hayes,  Charles  W.  ’83  

Hazeltine,  Frederick  A.  ’89  

Heald,  Edward  T.  ’07  24, 

Heebner,  Flora  K.  ’03  

Hemingway,  Albert  T.  ’02  

Hemingway,  Mary  W.  ’99  

Hemingway,  Willoughby  A.  ’98  29, 
370. 

Hess,  Dorothy  B.  ’06  

Hiatt,  Caspar  W.  ’85  O.  T.  S 


Hildreth,  Philo  C.  ’89 

Hill,  Jane  C.  ’01  

Hill,  Jesse,  ’03  O.  T.  S 121, 

Hillis,  David  P.  ’04  199. 

Hinman,  George  W.  ’93  28, 

Hinman,  Susan  F.  ’93 

Hocking,  Julia  C.  ’07  


Hoenig,  Rose  F.  ’98  73 

Hoffman,  Edwin  M.  ’07 24 

Holding,  Anna  L.  ’01  30,  292 

Hope,  Arthur  H.  ’04  200 

Hopkins,  Clara  D.  ’86 27 

Hopkins,  Edith  ’07  P.  T 77 

Hopkins,  Elmer  E.  ’86  27 

Horton,  Judith  C.  ’91  334 

Howland,  Paul  ’87  121,  292 

Hull,  Ida  M.  ’06  76 

Hull,  Walter  G.  ’86  331 

Humphreys,  Thomas  A.  ’81  O.  T. 

S 258 

Huntington,  Henry  C.  ’04 260,  336 

Iyenaga,  Toyokichi  ’87  . .121,  163,  368 

Jackman,  Charles  J.  ’03  335 

Jackson,  Martha  L.  ’93  369 

James,  May  C.  ’05  31 

Jameson,  George  C.  ’90  27 

Jenkins,  James  A.’oi  O.  T.  S 289 

Jenney,  Floreence  G.  ’07  25 

Johnson,  Alice  L.  ’07  O.  C.  M.  . . 123 

Johnson,  George  W.  ’07  201 

Johnson,  Homer  H.  ’85  26,  27 

Johnson,  Ruth  M.  ’07  25 

Johnston,  Vernon  O.  ’97  165 

Jones,  Frances  E.  ’07  23 

Jones,  Hugh  W.  ’94  O.  T.  S 369 

Jones,  Morgan  P.  ’83  O.  T.  S 333 

Jones,  William  O.  ’81  26 

Jones,  Rhys  E.  ’07  201 

Judson,  Alice  A.  '07  76 

Keeler,  Harriet  L.  ’70  70,  120 

Keeney,  Ruth  M.  ’07  24,  125 

Keller,  Herman  B.  ’05  32 

Kellogg,  John  B.  ’92  369 

Kenaston,  Lucy  F.  ’61  162,  257 

Kennedy,  Mary  E.  ’99 3° 

Kilbon,  George  L.  W.  ’99-’94  0.  T. 

S 73 

Kimmons,  May  ’99 199 

Kincaid,  Martha  C.  ’63  161 

King,  Elisha  A.  ’00  O.  T.  S.  256,  335 

King,  Harold  L.  ’05  31 

King,  Julia  G.  ’79  25*; 

Kingsbury,  Frederic  C.  90  3^6 

Kingsbury,  Selden  B.  ’64  26 


24 
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76 

256 

260 

32 

24 

369 

336 

198 

163 

336 

419 

XI 

31 

76 

198 

24 

369 

75 

198 

292 

123 

259 

332 

199 

293 
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259 
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334 
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292 
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76 

367 

121 

123 
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260 
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Kinney,  Rosetta  M.  ’62 
Kirkpatrick,  Charles  C.  ’92 


Kirshner,  Charles  H.  ’86 9, 

Kline,  Allen  B.  ’07  

Knight,  William  A.  ’00  0.  T.  S.  26, 
335,  370. 

Knox,  Frances  G.  ’05 124,  162, 

Kofoid,  Charles  A.  ’90  367, 


Koos,  Leonard  V.  ’07  

Krebs,  Katherine  U.  ’90 

Kung,  Hsiang  H.  ’06  

Kuyper,  John  W.  ’06  

Laird,  Beatty  L.  ’02  

Laird,  George  B.  ’90  

Laird,  James  H.  ’66  

Lampson,  Edith  S.  ’05  

Lampson,  Lawrence  V.  ’06  

Lamy,  Helen  G.  ’02  

Lane,  Cora  L.  ’07  

Lanphear,  Walter  E.  ’99  O.  T.  S. 

’01  29, 

Laparra,  Marie  S.  ’98  O.  C.  M. 

Lawrence,  Harry  A.  ’89  

Lawson,  James  H.  ’07  

Leach,  Raymond  H.  ’04  

Leavitt,  Edith  M.  ’06  


Lee,  Frank  T.  ’74  163, 

Leeper,  Edward  A.  ’77  O.  T.  S 

Leeper,  Edward  W.  ’07  

Leggatt,  Claribel  A.  ’05 75, 

Lewis,  Lulu  L.  ’04  

Lightner,  Edward  A.  ’03  

Lightner,  Helen  C.  ’02  


Lindsay,  Robert  S.  ’8i-’8s  O.  T.  S. 


258. 

Little,  Alice  C.  ’88  

Little,  Sarah  C.  ’59  257, 

Long,  Richard  H.  ’06  166, 

Longenecker,  George  W.  ’95  O.  T. 


Lothrop,  Alfred  P.  ’06  166, 


Love,  John  L.  ’92  

Lovering,  Maude  ’99  

Lowry,  Gail  ’03  74, 

Luethi,  Louis  J.  ’90-’94  O.  T.  S.  . . 

Lupton,  Charles  T.  ’07  

Lutz,  Harley  L.  ’07  24, 


Lyman,  Carroll  S.  ’07  125 

MacLennan,  Christina  K.  ’06  ... . 32 

McConnell,  James  E.  ’84  . . 291,  368 

McCreary,  Agnes  M.  ’03  293 

McCullough,  Mary  P.  ’07  25 

McDaniels,  Alice  C.  ’99 29,  123 

McDaniels,  Anna  W.  ’05  31 

McDaniels,  Everett  H.  ’06  32 

McDonald,  Charles  A.  ’98  73 

McDowel,  Henry  M.  ’03  O.  T.  S.  124 

McGill,  Neil  W.  ’07  162 

McKelvey,  Jay  J.  ’84  71,  197 

McLaughlin,  Robert  W.  ’95  O.  T. 

S 198 

McMillan,  William  F.  ’87  O.  T.  S.  367 

Mallory,  William  G.  ’03  32 

Maltbie,  Esther,  ’62  332 

Maltby,  Martha  J.  ’74  163 

Marsden,  Ralph  A.  ’01  30 

Marsh,  Samuel  F.  ’06  260 

Marshall,  Henry  C.  ’97  28 

Marvin,  Anna  M.  ’06  336 

Massa,  Robert  F.  ’95  259 

Matchett,  Anna  E.  ’06  75,  336 

Matlack,  Henry  W.  ’97  O.  C.  M. 

259.  335 

Mattson,  Bernard  G.  ’94  28 

May,  Clara  ’94  28 

May,  Minnie  ’98  290 

Mead,  Elwel!  O.  ’00  O.  T.  S 165 

Mead,  George  H.  ’83  197 

Meriam,  Florence  W.  ’06  O.  C.  M.  32, 

76. 

Meriam,  Junius  L.  ’95  72,  122 

Merriam,  William  H.  ’94  198 

Merrick,  Essie  J.  ’79  71 

Merrill,  Laura  A.  ’02  99 

Merrill,  Margaret  ’02  123,  165 

Metcalf,  Ella  W.  ’89  121 

Metcalf,  Florence  J.  ’01  74,  260 

Metcalf,  Irving  W.  ’78  70,  257,  290,  333, 

367- 

Metcalf,  Joseph  M.  ’ox  74,  260 

Metcalf,  Maynard  M.  ’89  121 

Metzler,  Aldine  G.  ’06 260 

Miller,  Abbie  S.  ’07  24 

Miller  Emily  H.  ’57 332 


7° 

366 

368 

201 

290, 

371 

368 

77 

164 

370 

125 

30 

369 

26 

200 

200 

30 

24 

292 

37° 

197 

77 

199 

76 

291 

257 

24 

336 

124 

165 

165 

120, 

27 

367 

371 

198 

336 

369 

335 

124 

201 

125 

290 
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Miller,  James  B.  ’03  

Miller,  Irma  ’05  

Miller  Jeanne  G.  ’03  

Miller,  Romanta  T.  ’91  

Miller,  Willis  J.  ’97  O.  T.  S 

Mills,  Charles  S.  ’01  Hon 

Mills,  Mary  W.  ’83  26,  120, 

Monosmith,  Albert  W.  ’02 

Moon,  Orrin  D.  ’98  O.  T.  S 

Mooney,  Granville  W.  ’95  28, 

Moore,  Katherine  R.  ’99  

Moorhead,  Harley  C.  ’99  

Monroe,  Thomas  E.  ’S5-’57  O.  T.  S. 

Morgan,  Daniel  E.  ’97  

Morgan,  George  W.  ’97  11, 

Morgan,  Helen  C.  ’66 

Morley,  Lucy  B.  ’93  

Morris,  Lucile  S.  ’93  

Morrison,  Charles  W.  ’81  O.  C.  M. 
Morrison,  Emily  R.  ’85  


Morrison,  Guy  C.  ’07  76, 

Morsell,  Samuel  R.  ’07  

Mosher,  Margaret,  ’06  

Mosher,  Ruth  ’04  31, 

Moss,  Ida,  ’06  

Moulton,  Gertrude  E.  ’03  

Moulton,  Susan  S.  ’35  69, 

Mtnnford,  Anna  L.  ’71  

Necsler,  Eva  M.  ’07  

Nichols,  May  E.  ’83  26,  71, 

Nichols,  Ruth  G.  ’03  

Nicderhauser,  Jennie  G.  '01  ..164, 


Niederhauser,  Samuel  W.  ’96..  164, 

Noble,  Ellen  M.  ’94 

Noble,  Frederick  A.  ’99  Hon 

Noble,  Gerdon  W.  ’85 

Nyce,  Harry  ’85  

Nyc,  David  J.  ’71  

Nye,  Ward  H.  ’01  

O’Brien,  James  P.  ’84  

Olcott,  John  S.  ’99  

Ono,  Yejiro  ’87  

Orth,  Samuel  P.  ’96  122, 

Orvis,  Julia  G.  ’05  

Osborn,  Amy  R.  ’04  

Paddock,  Edward  A.  ’72-’76  O.  I . 

S 290, 


199 
166 
260 

28 

165 

367 

258 

260 

335 
164 

29 

198 

366 

336 

28 
162 
334 

369 

417 

7i 

261 
125 

32 

200 
37i 

74 
1 19 

332 

25 

161 

74 

292 

292 

369 

367 

26 
258 

8 

3/0 

26 

29 

27 

292 
260 

293 


333 


Painter,  Hobart  K.  ’73  

Parker,  Leonard  F.  ’51  

Parmelee,  Emma  F.  ’06  73, 

Parmelee,  Ruth  A.  ’07  

Parsons,  Catherine  J.  ’44  

Parsons,  Mary  U.  ’07  

Patterson,  Arthur  S.  ’95  

Patterson,  Grove  H.  ’03  

Patton,  Anne  ’99  O.  C.  M 

Patton,  Carl  S.  ’88  

Patton,  Hattie  H.  ’89  

Patton,  Julia  ’95  

Pearl,  Mabel  A.  ’07  

Peck,  Frank  C.  ’93  

Peck,  Hattie  A.  ’91  72, 

Penfield,  Edith  M.  ’98  

Penniman,  Alford  B.  ’79-’82  O. 

T.  S 

Peterson,  Ethel  G.  ’01  

Pfeiffer,  Harry  N.  ’06  O.  T.  S.  . . 
Phelps,  Florence  L.  ’01  O.  C.  M.  . . 

Phelps,  William  G.  ’97  

Philips,  Frances  ’07  

Phinney,  Ellen  J.  ’62  

Phinney,  Georgia  E.  ’94  

Pierce,  Carl  W.  ’00  

Pinneo,  Annie  E.  ’99  

Place,  Ruth  M.  ’04  

Pleasant,  Ellis  E.  ’06  

Plumb,  Glenn  E.  ’91  

Pond,  Chauncey  N.  ’64  


Porter,  Maude  L.  ’02  ....  74,  293, 

Pounds,  Lewis  H.  ’82  

Powell,  Alice  F.  ’04  O.  C.  M... 

Pratt,  Edward  E.  ’06  76, 

Price,  Laura  S.  ’93  28, 

Purcell,  Della  E.  ’03  199. 

Purnell,  Daniel  H.  V.  ’97  ....239, 


Purple,  Charles  W.  ’83  

Pyc,  Watts  O.  ’07  O.  T.  S 

Raine,  William  M.  ’94  

Ransom,  Ellen  S.  '87  O.  C.  M.  . . 

Rathbone,  Lcland  D.  84  

Raymond,  Clarence  R.  ’95  - .161, 

Raynor,  Gilbert  J.  '97  

Reed,  Dudley  B.  ’03  

Reed,  Lucile  ’04  


257 
337 

366 

24 

162 

25 
331 

200 
29 

419 

331 

122 
77 

198 

259 

198 

163 

123 
166 

199 

369 

201 

367 

368 

370 

123 

200 

124 
28 

332 

335 

258 
74 

166 

123 

336 
292 

26 
200 

369 

368 

71 

198 

165 

370 
31 
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Reese,  John  B.  ’06  O.  T.  S 

Reid,  Alice  C.  ’02  

Rexford,  George  W.  ’86 

Rice,  John  H.  J.  ’87  O.  T.  S 

Rice,  Martha  F.  ’86  

Richards,  Erwin  H.  ’77  

Ridgway,  Gail  H.  ’04-’07  O.  C.  M. 

Roberts,  Ellwyn  C.  ’02  

Roberts,  Ruell  W.  ’00-85  O.  T.  S.. . 

Rodenbaeck,  Louise  ’07  

Rodhouse,  Mary  E.  ’05  

Rogers,  Clara  S.  ’74  O.  C.  M.  161, 
Rogers,  Faith  H.  ’07  O.  C.  M.  24, 


Rogers,  John  R.  ’75  161, 

Rogers,  Miriam  L.  ’07  

Rose,  Carrie  L.  ’05  

Rowe,  George  S.  ’87  71, 


Rowe,  Neille  O.  ’05  O.  C.  M 

Rowland,  Edward  G.  ’99  

Rudin,  Rose  E.  ’06  

Ruger,  Georgie  J.  ’96  

Runyon,  Ruth  H.  ’07  

Rupp,  Ralph  G.  ’07  

Ruring,  Victor  N.  ’97  O.  T.  S 

Russell,  Carrie  K.  ’93  

Ryan,  Walter  J.  ’03  

Ryder,  Winifred  M.  ’97 

Saam,  Alice  F.  ’01  

Sackett,  Clark  H.  ’04  

Sackett,  Mary  E.  ’60  

Sackett,  William  A.  ’90  , 

Sammons,  George  W.  H.  ’00  

Sammons,  Harriet  A.  ’00  

Sanderson,  Ross  W.  ’05  

Sargent,  Helen  A.  ’00  

Scarborough,  William  S.  ’75,  120, 


333- 

Scott,  Irving  D.  ’00  73, 

Scott,  William  H.  ’70  332, 

Seibert,  Edward  E.  ’97  28, 


Seil,  Herman  ’93  O.  T.  S 

Sellers,  Julia  M.  ’04  

Senton,  Kathleen  ’03  

Sentz,  Channing  L.  ’05  

Shattuck,  Albert  C.  ’78  ..70,  120, 

Shaw,  Ira  D.  ’98  

Sheldon,  Harry  D.  ’86  71, 


1 1 


Shcrk,  Wilfred  H.  ’99  29 

Shuart,  Clara  B.  ’01  3° 

Shuart,  Raymond  N.  ’03  124 

Shuey,  Amy  M.  ’07  24,  336 

Shultz,  Charles  R.  ’03  124 

Shupp,  Jean  ’93  O.  C.  M 72,  197 

Shurtleff,  Mary  G.  ’00  123 

Shutts,  Bertha  K.  ’04  O.  C.  M 74 

Siddall,  George  B.  ’89 121 

Sieben,  Olive  ’04  74,  260 

Simpson,  Clara  L.  ’92  72 

Simpson,  Clarence  E.  ’99  . .29,  123,  331 

Simpson,  David  P.  ’92  72,  121 

Sinks,  Perry  W.  ’86  O.  T.  S 163 

Smith,  Emily  D.  ’94  P.  T 292 

Smith,  Inez  M.  ’92  369 

Smith,  Lulu  L.  ’04  124 

Snell,  Florence  M.  ’93  334 

Snyder,  Clark  M.  ’07  25 

Spangler,  Alpheus  M.  ’85  291 

Sperry,  Charlene  E.  ’01  123 

Sperry,  Lyman  B.  ’83  Hon.  ..120,  197 

Spiers,  Homer  W.  ’07  25 

Spore,  Nellie  A.  ’94  P.  T 72 

Sprague,  Almeda’84  71 

Stanley,  Ella  M.  ’97  73 

Starr,  Merritt  ’75  8,  70 

Staub,  Albert  W.  ’04  124,  166,  289,  370 

Steele,  Charlotte  M.  ’66 70,  202 

Steele,  Eloise  ’90  28 

Steiner,  Edward  A.  ’91  O.  T.  S.  72,  197, 
334- 

Stevens,  Durham  W.  ’71  160,  163,  294 

294 333 

Stevens,  Wilmot  E.  ’94  164,  259 

Steward,  Gustavus  A.  ’08  O.  T.  S.  371 

Stokey,  Alma  G.  ’05  293 

Stone,  Mary  F.  ’07  25,  261 

Storey,  Mary  S.  ’00  123 

Storrs,  Martha  S.  ’00  73 

Stover,  Wesley  M.  ’yS-’Si  O.  T.  S.  333 

Straight,  Adelaide  B.  ’86  71,  334 

Stratton  Elsie  H.  ’05  O.  C.  M 293 

Stratton,  Margaret  E.  ‘78 70 

Stratton.  Ralph  W.  ’05  293 

Strong,  Howard  J.  ’02  123 

Strong,  Jarvis  A.  ’91  O.  C.  M.  . . 292 


166 

30 

334 

368 

368 

291 

76 

260 

335 

24 

124 

257 

336 

418 

76 

293 

163 

37i 

123 

76 

72 

25 

293 

198 

162 

336 

29 

74 

166 

69 

366 

335 

335 

76 

370 

197, 

335 

368 

335 

292 

200 

200 

293 

366 

29 

289 
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Strong,  Reuben  M.  ’97  28, 

Strong,  Sydney  D.  ’81-84  O.  T.  S. 

26,  

Stuart,  Anna  F.  ’98 73, 

Summerbell,  Edith  ’07  

Sweet,  Helen  E.  ’05  

Sweet,  Millimaii  W.  '00  

Swift,  Clarence  F.  ’83  120, 

Swift,  Janet  M.  ’83  

Swing,  Elizabeth  S.  ’07  

Sylvester,  Clare  ’99  

Sylvester,  Alice  L.  ’05  

Symonds,  Harriet  E.  ’84  


Tarr,  James  J.  G.  ’00  O.T.  S 

Taylor,  Wallace  ’67-73  O.  T.  S.  .. 

Tenney,  Anna  W.  ’03  

Tenney,  Charles  D.  ’82  O.  T.  S.  26, 
291 

Tenney,  Edward  H.  ’03  

Tenney,  Francis  A.  ’63  

Tenney,  William  L.  ’85-’88  O.  T.  S. 
420. 

Terrell,  Mary  C.  ’84  

Thayer,  Henry  E.  ’78-’83  O.  T.  S. 
289. 

Tobin,  Martha  L.  ’99 

Todd,  Louis  U.  ’06  

Todd,  Mabel  E.  ’98  

Tompkins,  Seeley  K.  ’oi  123,  199, 
291. 

Travis,  Lee  J.  ’97  O.  T.  S 

Treash,  Philip  B.  ’00  

Tsanoff,  Radoslav  A.  ’06.. 76,  260, 

Turner,  William  J.  ’8x  

Ullman,  Karl  B.  ’07 

Upp,  Katherine  M.  ’90  

Vaile,  Joel  F.  ’72  

Vance,  Julia  ’06  

Van  Clecf,  Frank  C.  ’04 

Van  Horn,  Francis  J.  ’90  

Van  Nuys,  Roscoe  G.  ’07  

Vincent,  Clarence  A.  ’84-’88  O.  T. 


S 163. 

Vincent,  Harold  G.  ’06  

Vincent,  John  M.  ’83  

Vincent,  Frank  W.  ’03  ....74,  33s, 
Von  Lubken,  Frederick  L.  H.  ’02 


200. 

Voorhes,  Florence  A.  ’00  30 

Voss,  Olinda  ’01  O.  C.  M 165 

Wachs  Victor  LI.  ’03  73 

Walker,  Josephine  C.  ’00  30 

Walkup,  Eleanor  E.  ’07  24 

Warner,  Frederick  M.  ’07  23 

AVard,  Esther  C.  ’99  29 

Warner,  Lucien  T.  ’98  292 

Waterman,  Anna  B.  ’98  O.  C.  M.  290 

Waters,  Francis  T.  ’80  258 

Waugh,  Justin  M.  ’94  72 

Weage,  Arthur  D.  ’96  O.  T.  S 27 

Weage,  Anna  W.  ’86  27 

Webb,  Marion  B.  ’03  31,  260 

Wertheim,  Edward  L.  ’07  25 

Westerdale,  Mary  C.  ’00  199 

Westlake,  Lucy  J.  ’06  125 

Wheeler,  Wayne  B.  ’94  369 

White,  George  F.  ’96  162 

Whitney,  William  L.  ’98  73,  122 

Wiedenhoeft,  William  ’86  ....73,  122 

Wilbor,  Herbert  F.  ’86  71 

Wilcox,  Mark  F.  ’06  32 

Wiley,  Florence  L.  ’06  O.  C.  M.  . . 32 

Wilford,  Frank  O.  ’98  122 

Willett,  Agnes  M.  ’03  293 

Williams,  Benjamin  A.  ’95  164,  198,  369 
Williams,  Charles  W.  ’99  290,  291,  331 
Williams,  Charlotte  D.  ’02  O.  C.  M.  165 

Williams,  Elizabeth  S.  ’98 163 

Williamson,  Pliny  W.  ’99  73,  123 

Wilson,  Grace  V.  ’00  292 

Wilson,  Thomas  R.  ’06  O.  C.  M.  . . 76 

Wilson,  Pauline  L.  ’92  258 

Wilson,  Warren  LI.  ’90  238 

Witherby,  Cleveland  F.  ’97  290 

Wood,  Grace  C.  ’07  25 

Woodruff,  Clarence  M.  ’ox  ..123,  366 

Woodruff,  Lyle  D.  ’04  200,  293 

Woodside,  Mabel  D.  ’07  371 

Woodworth,  James  R.  ’97  

Wright,  Chaunccy  G.  ’99  29 

Wright,  Frederick  B.  ’97  . . 165,  291 


Wright,  George  F.  ’39- ’63  O.  T.  S.  201, 
332,  366. 


198 

120 

370 

25 

3i 

370 

368 

168 

25 

259 

200 

368 

123 

162 

293 

120, 

293 

367 

. 26, 

7i 

7°, 

122 

200 

259 

261, 

164 

366 

3/i 

291 

25 

164 

196 

336 

74 

292 

25 

290 

162 

421 

37° 

74. 
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Yoder,  Mildred  M.  94  28  Yost,  Ruth  ’07  24 

FORMER  STUDENT  PERSONALS 


Alexander,  Stella  H 77 

Anderson,  Lena  K 77 

Ashley,  Rebecca  294 

Atkins,  Mary  C 293 

Ballantine,  Edward  78 

Barrows,  Arthur  336 

Bigelow,  Herbert  201,  337 

Blevins,  Harrison 31 

Burgner,  Katharine  32 

Burton,  C.  Elizabeth  32 

Bushnell,  Lucy  J 77 

Cary,  Luther  H 290 

Case,  L.  Barton  121 

Chamberlain,  Fred  W 337 

Chase  Paul  125 

Churchill,  D.  Carroll  271 

Commons,  Clara  77,  161 

Crowe,  Anna  32 

Dobyns,  Fletcher  198 

Dolan,  Francis  M 201 

Downes,  Helen  W 32,  123 

Dudley,  Carl  H 371 

Dutton,  Ira  J 294 

Foote,  Alice  M 32 

Frost,  Stanley  32 

Fuller,  Helen  D 78 

Fullerton,  Robert  261 

Goldsbury,  Paul  125 

Grumbine,  Leroy  A 77 

Harkness,  Sarah  202 

Hatch,  Winfield  P 201 

Hicks,  Harry  W 370 

Jones,  Clara  370 

Kelsey,  Corinne  Rider  77 

Kennedy,  Lena  P 77 


Lambert,  Ethel  78 

Lee,  Elizabeth  77 

Lombard,  Elizabeth  T 371 

Mahoney,  Walter  123 

Marsh,  Charles  B 202 

McClosky,  J.  IL 202 

McIntosh,  Jeanne  F 166,  370 

Meriam,  Joseph  32,  76 

Nash,  Fanny  293 

Nash,  Grace  261 

Nims,  Walter  W 294 

Nyce,  Benjamin  32 

Oldfield,  Frances  33 

Osborn,  Irving  293 

Pierce,  George  78 

Pope,  Mary  K 32 

Royce,  Bertha  Lee  77 

Scidmore,  Eliza  R 271 

Severance,  Julia  337 

Shelton,  Don  0 201 

Skeele,  Walter  33 

Smith,  Ernest  A 294 

Stimson,  J.  P 337 

Storey,  Carroll  L 123 

Storey,  Lee  123 

Sutton,  Edwin  W 77 

Switzer,  Eleanor  202 

Tapping,  Amy  202 

Thomas,  Grace  202 

Vroom,  Nettie  261 

Welles,  Simeon  B 337 

Wellman,  Bertha  A 125 

Williams,  Carl  S 166 

Wright,  Dorothy  202 


NECROLOGY 

Alford,  Mary  F 79  Collins,  Mary  Bingham  ’77  O.  C.  M.  295 

Allen,  Elmira  Pierce  ’46 34  Cooper,  Samuel  Freeman  ’31  337 

Baker,  Louise  Sumner  Stewart  ’89  296  Early,  Sarah  J.  Woodson  ’56  126 

Bedortha,  Wilhelmina  ’06  372  Ellis,  Josephine  79 

Billings,  Harriet  Storrs 80  Fay,  William  Edwards  ’8i  O.  T.  S.  79 

Brooks,  Garry  203  Finney,  Rebecca  Rayl  33 
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Johnston,  Dassalina  M.  Bates  ’59  .. 

Johnston,  John  ’60  

Jones,  Henry  Weyllen  

Kinney,  Mary  L.  Parsons  

Langston,  Arthur  Desaline  ’77  . . 
Lord,  Elizabeth  W.  Russell  ..372, 
McLaury,  Mary  Fannella  ’92  .... 

Martin,  Robert  Charles  ’87  

Milton,  Harriet  G.  Foote  ’66  .... 
Monroe,  Hannah  Mary  Bernard  ’56 
Morgan,  John  Roscoe  ’03  ....79, 

Parmcntcr,  William  ’54  

Peek,  Alice  L.  Crowford  ’96  O. 

C.  M 

Pickard,  E.  L 


Regal,  Edwin  33 

Richardson,  Albert  M.  ’63  Hon.  . . 295 

Robertson,  Angus  Archibald  ’80 

O.  T.  S 203 

Ross,  James  H 203 

Shattuc,  William  Bush  ’98  338 

Steele,  Charlotte  Maretta  ’66  202 

Stevens,  Durham  White  ’71  294 

Swift,  Almira  Hubbard  ’57  126 

Totusek,  Vincent  ’98  0.  T.  S 262 

Walworth,  Warren  Farinus  ’63  . . 261 

Wattles,  Esther  372 

Wilcox,  Mary  Elizabeth  ’61  34 

Williams,  Frances  Augusta  Lee  ’58  261 


202 

78 

80 

126 

338 

416 

34 

262 

202 

295 

119 

34 

372 

203 


XTbe  Hmertcan  Savings  Bank  Company 

flatiron  SSutlblnfl.  : : : ©ppostte  Scott*0rtggs  Co. 

We  Offer  Extra  Inducements  for  Small 
Accounts— Commercial  or  Savings. 

4 per  cent  on  savings  accounts  from 
date  of  deposit  to  withdrawal. 


The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Ry.  Co. 


The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  LaPorte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta,  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville, 
Brunswick,  Medina.  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster, 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars. 
Frequent  service  between  all  the  above  points. 

Limited  trains  stop  only  at  scheduled  stations.  Fast  time. : 

Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company. 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Cor.  College  and  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

J.  O.  Wi.'fcn,  G.  . A.,  614  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Student  Supply  Store 

We  lead  in  Students’  Supplies,  Text  Books,  Second 
Hand  and  New,  College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 
Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows, 
and  All  Kinds  of  College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  Are  Always  Reasonable. 

Don’t  Forget,  We  Are  Fountain  Pen  Experts, 
Handle  All  of  the  Leading  Makes,  Repair  at  the 
Lowest  Prices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 

The  Student  Supply  Store.  23  S.  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


That  Job  of  Yours 

Will  have  the  proper 
effect  if  done  by  the 

NEWS! 

Best  equipped  office  in  Lorain  County. 
Bindery  in  connection. 


News  Printing  Co.  w- J-  swisher,  Mgr. 


GEORGE  FEICK 

Contractor  for 
BUILDINGS 

Sandusky,  - Ohio 

BUILDER  OF 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Carnegie  Library 
Warner  Gymnasium 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 
Talcott  Hall 
Lord  Cottage 


OBERLIN 


This  College  is  conducted  more  in  harmony  with  higher  education 
ideals  than  any  otner  business  college  in  the  country.  It  aims  to  attract 
better  educated  students,  give  them  more  extended  training,  and  help 
them  into  better  positions.  We  do  not  decry  the  higher  training,  but 
we  do  believe  in  a business  training  for  every  person.  In  other  words 
we  believe  in  a bread-and-butter  education.  We  could  help  ioo  more 
young  persons  of  good  education  and  character  into  positions  each  year. 


The  Oberlin  Business  College 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


